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PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE NEw YorK SECTION 


The Executive Secretary desires to ad- 
vise readers of the JOURNAL that Mem- 
bership in the A. S. P. R. only does not 
entitle any one to take part in the activities 
of the Section. In order to do so, they 
must become members of the Section also. 
This they can do on payment of a further 
subscription of Ten Dollars ($10) per 
annum. They will then be qualified to at- 
tend Sectional Lectures and Development 


Classes, and to arrange for sittings with 
mediums employed by the Section or 
under its auspices at Hyslop House. 

Alternatively, persons wishing to join 
through the Section can do so by paying 
a total subscription of Fifteen Dollars 
annually of which a part amounting to 
Five Dollars is paid over to the A. S. P. R. 
and secures its privileges of the monthly 
JOURNAL. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


We are glad to be able, in this num- 
ber, to offer readers the further history 
of the thumbprints of the late Charles 
Stanton Hill, the record of which has so 


long been awaited. It will be remem- 
bered that Dr. Richardson’s first account 
of this new development of the “Mar- 
gery mediumship was published in the 
Journal for November 1930 under the 
title ‘The Judge’s Sign-Manual’. In 
December 1930 we announced that the 
detailed account would have to be held 
over, pending further developments. 
“on ee? 


Since that time, the research group 
at Boston have been constantly busy. 
Under the direction of ‘Walter’, the con- 
trol, other lines of experiment had been 
initiated and were in progress. Of these 
it was too early to speak; but it was 
within our knowledge that they already 
promised great success and that they te- 
presented certain quite novel and star- 
tling demonstrations of the reality and in- 
dependent activity of the psychical or- 
ganism. It is therefore with great satis- 
faction that we are now able to say that 
the publication in this number of the 
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full history of the Hill Thumbprints will 
be only the prelude to a disclosure of 
an intensely interesting nature regarding 
these other lines of experimental research 
and that these are to follow in our 
March and following numbers. 
* kK 

The work of the Boston group at Lime 
Street has been under the control of a 
special Research Officer for this work, 
in the person of Mr. Brackett K. Thoro- 
good, Director of the Franklin Union of 
Boston and his colleague and assistant, 
Dr. Ralph G. Adams, of thé Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Mr. Thorogood’s 
reports will not only maintain a high 
standard of technical and scientific char- 
acter for the chronicle of these import- 
ant happenings, but will possess that 
measure of independence which is de- 
manded for the assurance of the general 
body of scientific workers and professors 
through the world that these results are 
not merely the work of a private group 
of enthusiasts interested in the defence 
of a particular medium and her work. 
Nevertheless their efforts will have this 
result;—that the status of the medium- 
ship of Mrs. Crandon (Margery) will 
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henceforth be a scientific status, and the 
critic will in future base his observa- 
tions upon the values discoverable in 
these later phases of her phenomena and 
not upon those alleged (however trust- 
worthy and well-attested) during the 
long era of controversy which has now 
closed. 
** * * * 

We have to announce the accession to 
the Board of Trustees of a new membe:, 
Mr. Albert S. Crockett, the well-known 


author and journalist, of New York. Mr. 
Crockett was the N. Y. Correspondent 
of the London Daily Telegraph as early 
as 1901, and also for many years special 
correspondent of the N. Y. Herald. He 
is Editor of the ‘World-Traveller’ and 
President of the World-Traveller Pub- 
lishing Company: also Editor of the 
Nomad magazine. His press affiliations 
will be of great value to ovr Society 
and on personal and other grounds his 
accession is very welcome. 


** * * * 


A.S.P.R. ANNUAL MEETING. Jan. 1932 
PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


At the beginning of the last year, your 
Board of Trustees did me the honor of 
electing me President of the Society. I 
accepted this office because of my con- 
viction that the work of the Society is 
of the utmost importance and also be- 
cause the phenomena with which it 
deals are the most fascinating in the 
world. 


I feel that during the year the Society 
has made very satisfactory progress, pos- 
sibly more than has been apparent. To a 
considerable degree that progress has 
been in the way of reorganization and 
the laying of foundations for future pro- 
gress. Yet such has not been all that has 
been accomplished. Much constructive 
work has gone on at the same time. 

I do not desire to anticipate in any 
detail the reports of the various com- 
mittees which will presently be made. 
However I believe you will feel that the 
finances of the Society are in a Satis- 
factory condition despite the great de- 
pression that has existed during the year. 
Of course, as always, we could use much 
more money to great advantage and I 


trust that during the year to come some 
may be moved to assist us in that way. 
The membership of the Society also has 
kept up in a gratifying degree despite 
the same influence of the depression, 
which undoubtedly has had an adverse 
effect upon the membership. Even the 
small amounts that are required to main- 
tain membership in the Society seem to 
have been of consequence to quite a 
large number during this period. It is 
to be hoped that a concentrated effort 
to increase the membership may be made 
during the coming year. Under the able 
editorship of Mr. Bond the Journal has 
appeared regularly and in most instances 
on time. The New York Section under 
the leadership of Major Scott and Mrs. 
Bigelow has kept up its activities and 
has accomplished much. I therefore be- 
lieve that we can look with some degree 


of satisfaction at the progress made in. 


the last year and with much confidence 
to the continuance of that progress dur- 
ing the year beginning. 

The most important work that con- 
cerns the Society is its research. It was 
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organized for the purpose of carrying on 
that work. Much has been accomplished 
in this line. The results accomplished 
by Mrs. Bigelow’s group which have 
been published to an extent in the Jout- 
nal are interesting and important. The 
credit for that should go to Mrs. Bige- 
low and her associates. The results ob- 
tained through Mrs. Garrett who has 
been in New York for some time have 
been remarkable. The credit for this 
should go to the New York section. 


The Margery mediumship continues. to 
be the outstanding mediumship of the 
century. The evidence already published 
and that which shortly will appear in 
the second volume of the proceedings in 
regard to this case is in my opinion suf- 
ficient to convince anyone desirous and 
capable of weighing evidence of the va- 
lidity of the phenomena that have been 
involved. Such phenomena have been of 
the most varied character. That med- 
iumship is still most active and during 
the past year the phenomena have been 
continuous and more amazing than ever. 
We were fortunate to have secured the 
services of Mr. Brackett K. Thorogood 
early in the summer to direct the de- 
velopment of further phenomena in the 
Margery mediumship. He is connected 
with the Franklin Union in Boston and a 
most excellent man for the work that 
has been committed to his charge. He 
has also been fortunate in procuring the 
assistance of Dr. Ralph G. Adams of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. I 
expect and trust that the results of this 
research will shortly be published and 1 
dare say their publication will begin in 
the February number of the Journal. 


This Society counting from its origi- 
nal organization is now nearly fifty years 
old. The British Society is somewhat 
older. Many other societies in various 
countries in the meantime have been 
organized, all for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the reality of psychic phenom- 
ena and throwing such light as possible 
upon their nature, origin and meaning. 
A mass of evidence has been published 
but the singular fact remains that with 
one or two possible exceptions none of 
these societies so far as I know have an- 
nounced any conclusion on any phase 
of the phenomena. Many individual 
opinions of validity and sometimes 
otherwise have been expressed. 


In view of the great amount of evi- 
dence that has been published as a re- 
sult of the protracted research of these 
societies and of many individuals; which 
evidence this Society in many regards 
has been able to supplement and verify 
through the Margery mediumship and 
otherwise, it seems to me that the time 
has now come when this Society should 
take some positive stand on the question 
of the reality of the facts that it was 
organized to investigate. I believe that 
the evidence which I have referred to 
without question establishes the existence 
of telepathy, clairvoyance, telekinesis, 
the direct voice, ectoplasm and possibly 
other things. I therefore hope that dur- 
ing the coming year the Society may be 
moved to formally take the position that 
some at least of these phenomena have 
been established as facts and then on 
that assumption proceed to investigate not 
so much the existence of these facts as 
their meaning and the conditions under 
which they occur. 
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THE JUDGE’S SIGN-MANUAL 


By Mark W. Richardson, M.D. 


In Psychic Research for November, 
1930, I published a preliminary note con- 
cerning certain post-mortem thumb prints, 
produced in the presence of Margery and 
her ciricle, prints alleged to be those of 
the late Charles Stanton Hill.  Inas- 
much as ‘“‘Judge’’ Hill, in routine fashion, 
as one of the Margery circle, had placed 
his fingerprints on record some time be- 
fore he died, experts were able immed- 
iately to compare the ante-mortem and 
post-mortem prints, the report being clear 
and unequivocal that both series were 
characteristic of one and only one in- 
dividual—namely, Charles Stanton Hill.* 

The supreme importance of these ob- 
servations was, of course, apparent, in- 
dicating as they did, for the first time, 
in an absolutely scientific manner the 
survival (post mortem) of human an- 
atomical characteristics; these character- 
istics furthermore identifying with com- 
plete certainty the individual bearing 
them. At least such would be the claim 
of finger-print science today. 

The details concerning these original 
observations have been held back, in the 
hope that confirmatory data along similar 
lines might be secured. As a matter of 
fact such data have been forthcoming, 
but not to the extent hoped for. For 
events and circumstances have conspired 
seemingly to interrupt the work. It has 
been deemed best, therefore, to publish, 
without further delay, the observations 
thus far made. They will carry convic- 
tion, 1 believe, to all who consider care- 
fully the evidence. 

This evidence will be largely scientific 
in character, but I shall include second- 


ary data of a more personal nature; 
which data, though non-evidential in the 
ordinary sense, have nevertheless carried 
great weight with us of the Margery cir- 
cle. 

To recapitulate—Charles Stanton Hill 
had been a member of the Margery cir- 
cle for several years previous to his 
death on September 2, 1930. Some time 
during 1926 he recorded, in wax, his 
two thumb prints and these prints were 
reproduced photographically in Psychic 
Research for April, 1926, p.215 (See Fig. 
1). Furthermore, on July 14, 1930, prints 
in ink from all fingers and both thumbs 
were made by E. E. Dudley (See Fig. 2). 

After a considerable period of failing 
health Judge Hill died on September 2, 
1930. This last illness, associated as it 
was with the gradual clouding of a bril- 
liant mind, made his passing an event 
not entirely to be regretted. From a cold- 
blooded experimental standpoint, as can 
well be imagined, the Margery circle was 
very much on the alert and expectant:— 
for had we not complete ante-mortem 
records of the Judge’s fingers? Would 
he be able to reproduce them _post- 
mortem? And when? 

Students of psychic literature have 
been impressed strongly with the alleged 
fact that, after death, an individual may, 
indeed generally does, remain for a con- 
siderable period of time, even months or 
years, in a condition of non-activity or 
sleep. Therefore, any possibility of com- 


s Mr. Hill is referred to throughout this article as 
the “Judge”. As a matter of fact, however, he was 
never a judge either by appointment or election. 
As a lawyer of great ability he held many im- 
portant positions of trust and administration, and 
in such capacities, I believe, lawyers are frequently 
given the courtesy title of “Judge”. 
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Fig. I. 
Two Thumbprints of Charles Stanton Hill taken during life in 1926 
(pp. 48-53). 
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Fig. Il 


First post-mortem prints in wax produced at the sitting of October 12, 1930. 
These are imperfect as the wax, which was spread upon a thin board, was 
penetrated by the pressure. (see p. 53) 





. Fig. IV. 
Two further prints produced at the same sitting on wax supplied by (1) 
Dr. Richardson and (2) Mr. W. H. Button. (see p. 53). 
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munication with friends of this world 
might well be delayed—perhaps indefinite- 
ly. With Judge Hill, however, we be- 
lieved there would be, probably, no such 
delay. Long a deep student of the oc- 
cult, he was familiar not only with the 
literature, but also, through actual ex- 
perience, with the rites, ceremonies and 
purposes of occult organizations. Of all 
persons, therefore, the Judge might, in 
all probability, be least surprised and 
confused by conditions alleged to exist 
on the next plane. 


We were, nevertheless, surprised when, 
on Sept. 8th, six days after his passing, 
the Judge indicated his presence in the 
séance-room. He did not speak either 
directly or through Margery’s voice, but 
used the alphabetic code. As instrument 
he used raps; also a red light which for 
other experimental purposes had been 
placed in the center of the table. This 
light in some supernormal manner the 
Judge was able to turn on and off at 
will. By the intermittent use of the light 
and the alphabet, words and sentences 
were spelled out. As a result of this 
conversation it appeared that, as expected, 
the Judge’s transition had been easy and 
without confusion. He had been able to 
“face the Great Light’, but it had not 
been as he had expected. He promised 
to produce his thumb prints and other 
evidence of survival. 

Then occurred one of those unex- 
pected, unpremeditated events, which, 
though of minor importance to the gen- 
eral reader, carry great weight with the 
actual sitter. 

During his life the Judge had been an 
accomplished musician. Indeed, in his 
youth, his tenor voice is said to have 
been one of the best in Boston. He had, 
furthermore, written lyrics, one song be- 
ing called “Old Uncle Moon”. This 


popular song had been recorded and had 
been played on the victrola many times 
during our sittings. For some reason 
during the sitting of Sept. 8th, I had 
mentioned this song. Thereupon we all 
(five of us) tried to remember how it 
went. We all failed—whereupon I said, 
jokingly, “Perhaps the Judge can tell us 
how it goes.” Immediately from the 
cabinet there came into my right ear (I 
was at Margery’s left) in a low whistle 
the first bars of ““Old Uncle Moon”. Now 
of course, the whistling might have been 
by Margery, but, so far as known, Mar- 
gery does not whistle, and supposedly 
she was in trance. Then, too, we have 
had hours of beautiful whistling by Wal- 
ter when Margery’s mouth has been un- 
der absolute mechanical control. The 
whistling might have been Walter’s, but 
in no other. way did he indicate his pre- 
sence on this evening. Later Walter said 
he had been present and had helped the 
Judge to make himself understood, but 
had not whistled. 

Between Sept. 8th and October 11th, 
eight sittings were held. Although the 
Judge was present at these sittings, they 
were said to be preparatory in character. 
Certain events, however, not bearing on 
finger prints, and, non-evidential in the 
ordinary sense, made strong impressions 
on the sitters. 


SEPTEMBER SITTINGS 


On Sept. 22nd, for instance, Dr. 
Crandon reminded the Judge that, before 
his passing, he often came, before lunch 
time, to our (insurance) office for a few 
moments of discussion and light con- 
versation, and that he would then say, 
“Well, gentlemen, I must now go and 
nourish my emaciated form”. (He was 
quite stout.) Dr. Crandon asked, “Judge, 
how is your emaciated form these days?” 
Immediately was rapped out “Not my 
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emaciated form, but my emancipated 
soul”, a brilliant play upon words worthy 
of the Judge in his best days. 

Again on Sept. 23rd the sitting was 
most extraordinary, so much so that I 
shall quote the notes practically entire. 

Sitting at 10 Lime Street, September 
23, 1930. 9:00 p.m. 

Present to left:—Dr. Richardson, Mr. 
Litzelmann, Miss Patty Richardson, Miss 
Harriet Richardson, Mrs. Richardson, Mr. 
Sherburne, Mrs. “Sary” Litzelmann, Dr. 
Crandon and Psyche. (‘‘Sary’”, also med- 
iumistic, working in conjunction with 
Margery.) 

It should be noted that this after- 
noon Walter’s mother, Mrs. Stinson (83 
years old, nearly crippled with rheumatic 
arthritis) had an impulse to write with 
pencil; she asked the question, “Who 
would control tonight?” and the pencil 
wrote, “Walter”. This is interesting be- 
cause Walter has not appeared for near- 
ly two months. 


Walter came after a few minutes and 
whistled with his usual skill to the tune 
of “Happy Days Have Come Again”. He 
told us this was an important night. He 
said, further that Mr. ‘““Chubb” Sherburne’s 
operation on the mastoid, due September 
25th, would amount to nothing; that it 
was merely another hole. Walter then 
said, “I am going away, but I shall be 
watching.”” Whereupon, at once the cab- 
inet tilted and cracked and remained 
tipped backwards. There was a motion in 
Sary’s left hand corresponding to every 
cabinet movement though the hand was 
controlled and not touching the cabinet. 
The table was pushed here and there, 
and the megaphone flew from the cabinet 
over its west wall. Sary became very 
violent and kicked Dr. Crandon with 
considerable temporary damage. Walter 
said to Dr. Crandon, ‘Stand up,” which 
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served to protect him from serious in- 
jury. 

The Judge then came through with 
raps and spelled out ‘“CLEARING SHOWER’. 
Walter then said, “No more sittings this 
week”, and the Judge rapped four times: 
whereupon Dr. Crandon turned on the 
side red light, to close the sitting. 


We found, however, to our amaze- 
ment both mediums in deep trance, and 
they did not wake as expected. Then, 
in the midst of profound silence (no 
circle), Margery rose to her feet and 
with eyes tightly closed and hands in 
front of her, walked around the west 
end of table in front of Sherburne, and 
put her two hands on the sides of his 
head. He was standing, but Margery 
pushed him into his chair. She then tore 
off all the red paper from the side light, 
tore it into two masses and put one in 
Sary'’s left hand. As Margery returned 
to her seat one of her feet dragged as 
the Judge’s foot did after his stroke. 
Margery was now seated, and put her 
half of the mass of red tissue on the 
lighted glass top of table. She then fished 
a match out of Dr. Crandon’s right vest 
pocket and tried to scratch it after the 
classic method used by men since the 
invention of trousers. She failed to light 
it, so Dr. Crandon lit it for her and put 
it in her right hand. Whereupon, she lit 
the red paper, held it till nearly all 
burned and put it on the glass table. 
As it burned, she stood and bowed over 
it very profoundly seven times using 
hand gestures known to Mr. Litzelmann 
(from his occult studies) but not to 
Margery or the rest of us. 

Then she went around table again to 
between Sherburne and Sary, pushed the 
former's head backwards and then went 
back to her chair with a few more most 
dignified gestures, as if that which was 
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necessary had been accomplished. 

During all this ‘‘Sary’ was in deep 
trance, sitting on front edge of her chair 
with back bowed backwards. 

Both mediums then came out of trance 
and were apparently unaware of the pre- 
ceding events. 

Sitting closed at 9:50 p.m. 


This was indeed a most thrilling ex- 
perience never to be forgotten by those 
who observed it. The Judge. apparently 
through Margery, had carried out mystic 
rites of seeming great importance in their 
bearing upon ‘“‘Chubb’s” coming opera- 
tion. This operation took place as plan- 
ned and was crowned with complete suc- 
cess. 

FURTHER SITTINGS IN OCTOBER 

On October 3rd after the sitting Mar- 
gery wrote automatcally 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, with two scrolls after the figures. 
This was interpreted (correctly) to in- 
dicate nine preparatory sittings with fing- 
er prints on the tenth and eleventh sit- 
tings. 

At the sitting of October 10th Walter 
said the Judge had been conversing with 
one of the Chinese controls. As a re- 
sult he spelled out the following pro- 
verb, which certainly has an oriental 
flavor: ‘Loose missiles are never thrown 
at unfruitful trees’. This proverb is, 
moreover, reminiscent of Walter’s saying, 
“No one ever stops to kick a dead 
horse’. 

On Oct. 11th as predicted (it was the 
10th sitting) an attempt to produce 
prints was made, but failed because the 
water was too hot for the wax. 

On Oct. 12th came the first finger- 
print success. The notes are as follows: 

Sitting at 10 Lime St., Oct. 12, 1930. 
9:00 p.m. 

Present to left: Mr. W. H. Button, Dr. 
M. W. Richardson, Mr. B. K. Thoro- 
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good, Dr. H. R. Nichols, Capt. J. W. 
Fife (Fingerprint Expert), Mrs. Richard- 
son, Dr. Crandon, Dr. Edison W. Brown 
and Psyche. 


Button’s right hand controlled Mar- 
gery’s left, and at times the two hands 
were held close over the telegraph key 
used by the Judge for rapping. Oc- 
casionally the Judge would resort to the 
floor to rap, as if the hands near the key 
prevented him from getting access to it. 
Dr. Brown’s left hand controlled Mar- 
gery’s right hand. 

Doctor Richardson, Mr. Thorogood 
and Mr. Button each had a marked 
piece of wax ready. Mr. Thorogood had 
stuck his wax to a thin piece of wood to 
prevent curling up of wax. 

The Judge came through in a good 
state of mind and said he was going to 
put through the experiment. After 
awhile he rapped the HO code signal 
(hot water); then he was heard twice 
pouring water from cold water dish into 
hot water dish without spilling any. The 
conditions of manual control were per- 
fect. Mr. Thorogood then put his piece 
of wax in the hot water, and, after 
awhile, it was heard to splash in the cold 
water. The Judge then rapped to take 
it out saying, “It’s not so good.” The 
Judge reported that the wood had buoyed 
up the wax so that it did not get thor- 
oughly softened. Examination of the 
piece later showed a thumbprint, but in 
the middle of it the pressure had thin- 
ned it out so much that there was a 
cracked place in the center. See Fig. 3. 

This experiment was now tried a sec- 
ond and third time, Dr. Richardson and 
Mr. Button in turn putting their pieces of 
wax in the hot water. Each man then 
kept his own piece in custody. 

We all congratulated the Judge and 
Walter, who was behind it all. The sit- 
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ters adjourned downstairs at 10:20 p.m. 


A First EXPERT INSPECTION 

Capt. Fife now made comparison of 
the three prints which had been ob- 
tained; comparing the three with each 
other and comparing the three with an 
enlarged print of the Judge’s thumb 
which has already been published (Psy- 
chic Research, April, 1928, p.215). He 
declared without any reservations that 
they were all made from one identical 
thumb and that they were positively to 
be identified as prints made by the thumb 
of Charles Stanton Hill. Each print was 
that of the Judge, but no two were 
photographically identical. In other 
words, they were just what would have 
been obtained by a normal thumb mak- 
ing three separate prints, with the un- 
avoidable differences in pressure or 
amount of rolling. 

Capt. Fife now produced a box and 
out of it brought the original print made 
in wax by Judge Hill’s thumb ante- 
mortem (see publication record above). 
On the upper part of the Judge’s thumb- 
print Capt. Fife had impressed his own 
right thumb positively to identify that 
piece of wax as being the wax on which 
Judge Hill, in the flesh, had made his 
print and for ever to prevent the ante- 
mortem and the post-mortem prints from 
being mixed. He now compared the low- 
er half of the Judge’s ante-mortem print 
with the three prints obtained this night 
and again declared them all to have been 
made by the same thumb. 


CapT. FIFE’S OFFICIAL REPORT 

On the night of Oct. 12, 1930 I was 
one of a group of sitters present at the 
house of Dr. L. R. G. Crandon, 10 Lime 
St., Boston, Mass. Others present be- 
sides Dr. and Mrs. Crandon, the latter 
known as “Margery” the medium, were: 
Dr. and Mrs. M. W. Richardson, Dr. 
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Nichols, Dr. Brown, Mr. Wm. Button, 
Mr. B. K. Thorogood and Mr. Carl 
Litzelmann. 


Proceeding to the séance room at the 
top of the house, the medium was 
searched by Mrs. Richardson, who later 
reported negative results. The medium 
was seated on a chair within a cabinet 
with a small table in front of her with 
approximately twenty-four inches of 
Space intervening between so that her 
hands could about reach to and rest 
on the inner side of the top. This table 
contained two dishes to be used for hot 
and cold water, and a small instrument 
similar to a telegrapher’s key. 


Dr. Brown was seated at the right of 
the medium and held her right hand, 
with Mr. Button holding her left, direct- 
ly over the telegrapher's key, the others 
formed a circle. 

The object of this sitting was to try 
to obtain thumbprints in dental wax 
known as “Kerr”, of the late Judge Hill 
who had passed away early in Septem- 
ber, 1930. 

After the lights were extinguished by 
means of a rheostat controlied by Dr. 
Crandon, noises were heard coming from 
the direction of the cabinet that sounded 
as if someone was tapping on some ob- 
ject, and later a series of tapping sounds 
apparently caused by pressure on the 
telegraph key. On counting the number 
of taps and using the alphabet, different 
words were formed into sentences and in 
this manner a conversation was carried 
on between the sitters and apparently 
Judge Hill. During this time the med- 


ium was under control and apparently in 
trance, with all other sitters holding the 
hands of persons on either side of them. 

Hot water was then poured, by Dr. 
Crandon, into one of the dishes contain- 
ing a single strip of linen. 


In a brief 














Fig. V 


Enlargement of the print shewn in Fig. TV on wax supplied by 
Dr. Richardson (see p. 53) 
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Fig. VI. 


Normal (ante-mortem) right thumbprint of Judge Hill marked for identi- 
fication with the thumbprint of Captain Fife superimposed. 














ANTE-MORTEM (1926) POST-MORTEM (1931) 











Fig. VIL. 


Comparison of the normal (ante-mortem) thumbprint of Judge Hill with a 
post-mortem print obtained July 24th, 1931. (see pp. 54-57). 
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Fig. VIII. 


Enlargement of Judge Hill's thumbprint obtained at the sitting of 
November 7th, 1930. (see p. 56). 
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space of time Mr. Thorogood placed in 
chis dish one piece of wax fastened to a 
small piece of wood. Pouring the water 
and placing in the wax was done in red 
light. In approximately five minutes time 
a message was tapped out to remove the 
wax from the cold water dish. During 
this interval splashing of water could be 
heard as if pouring water from one dish 
into another, apparently pouring some 
cold water into the hot to cool it, and 
the wax had been removed from the hot 
water and placed into the cold. The red 
light was put on and Mr. Thorogood re- 
moved the wax from the dish and placed 
it on a shelf in the room directly over 
his head. As the wax is very brittle and 
easily broken, care must be taken to keep 
it in a safe place. 


The hot water was then renewed and 
another piece of wax placed in by Dr. 
Richardson. Conversation carried on by 
tapping between the Dr. and apparently 
the Judge revealed that the Judge was 
trying to press his right thumb into the 
wax. Splashing of water was heard at 
intervals, and in about five minutes time, 
a message received said the Judge had 
succeeded and for Dr. Richardson to re- 
move the wax from the cold water. In 
red light the doctor removed the wax 
and retained it in his possession until the 
close of the sitting. 


A third piece of wax was placed in by 
Mr. Button, who in turn removed the 
same from the cold water and retained 
it in his possession until the close of the 
sitting. 

After the sitting Dr. Richardson and 
Mr. Thorogood positively identified their 
pieces of wax as those marked by them. 
Mr. Button however was unable to do 
sc. He had several marked and several 
unmarked pieces in his pocket and dis- 
covered that he had inadvertently used an 
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unmarked piece. This was evident be- 
cause he still retained all his marked 
pieces and all his unmarked pieces save one. 

On examination I found that one piece 
of wax, the one fastened to the piece 
of wood, and the first piece to be used 
contained two prints, one of which had 
been destroyed, as the centre in the vi- 
cinity of the core had fallen in, due to 
the piece of wood it was fastened to. 
The other print was not very well de- 
veloped, that is the impression was faint 
but clear enough to make a comparison 
and count the number of lines between 
the core and delta. (See Fig. 3). 

The other two pieces of wax contained 
one print each, these were clear and dis- 
tinct and a comparison proved all three 
prints to be ulnar loops, having the same 
core and delta, the same number of lines 
between these two points, all character- 
istics being identically alike. (See Fig. 
4 and 5). 

A FURTHER COMPARISON 

Another comparison was made by us- 
ing a photograph of the right hand 
thumb print made in wax by Judge Hill 
sometime in 1926. (See-Fig. 1). This 
photograph was printed in the Journal 
of the American Society for Psychical Re- 
search published in January-December, 
1928. 

On hearing of the death of the late 
Judge Hill in September, I recalled that he 
had made impressions of his right and left 
thumb prints in wax after one of the 
sittings held in Lime Street. This piece 
of wax I located in the files at my office 
and found the prints to be in perfect 
condition. I then decided to mark this 
piece of wax, and unknown to any living 
person, I softened the wax by dipping it 
into hot water and pressed my own right 
thumb into it directly above the right 
thumb print of the Judge. Great care 
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and good judgement had to be used in 
doing this so as not to destroy the only 
positive evidence in existence. (See' Fig. 
6). 

I must confess that my sole object in 
doing this was to ‘make certain that this 
piece of wax [containing the only thumb 
prints ever made by the Judge in dental 
wax when alive on this earth and enjoy- 
ing good health} could never be ex- 
hibited as being made by him after 
death, without a question being raised as 
to the ownership of the odd print also 
present, which by the way is a whorl, 
and a different type of pattern from that 
of the Judge. 


I attended this sitting prepared to make 
a positive identification should any prints 
be obtained during the séance, and had 
in my possession a small box containing 
the above prints, and also the prints of 
several other visitors to Lime Street, tak- 
en after the sittings for use in eliminat- 
ing the prints of the sitters from the 
prints obtained during the séances. 

On entering the library on my arrival 
at Lime Street I turned over this box to 
Mr. Button without disclosing its con- 
tents and requested him to keep it in his 
possession until the close of the sitting, 
at which time it was opened. I then ex- 
plained to Dr. Crandon and the others 
present my purpose in placing my own 
thumbprint on the original piece of wax. 

With all present in a group about me, 
I made a comparison of the three prints 
with the original, explaining to the group 
the different characteristics and how they 
compared in all four prints. This identi- 
fication was absolutely positive as all 
four impressions were identical in every 
respect. 

Dr. Nichols was the only sitter pre- 
sent whose prints had not been previous- 
ly taken, so I prepared some wax for 
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this purpose and had the doctor press his 
right and left thumb into it. 

A comparison was then made of the 
prints of all sitters with the ones ob- 
tained and the original, with negative 
results. 

JOHN W. Fire, F.P.E. 

For comparison of ante mortem and 
post mortem right thumbs see Fig. 7. 
The post mortem print was made July 
24, 1931. 

Note: Capt. Fife assumes above that 
no other wax prints were made by the 
Judge during his life. Of course such 
a possibility must be admitted. Accord- 
ing to our best information, however, no 
such additional wax prints were made. 


On Oct. 31, 1930, the Judge indicated 
by raps that he was ready to give a left 
thumb print. This promise was greeted 
with great enthusiasm by the circle. Indeed 
the enthusiasm apparently reacted strong- 
ly upon the Judge, for, when Dudley 
asked for a forefinger, he immediately 
amplified his promise to include all the 
fingers of his left hand. Great enthusi- 
asm! It will be seen from what fol- 
lows that Dudley had indeed started 
something. 

Notes By Mr. E. E. DuDLEy 

“As soon as the comments had died 
down Walter broke in with some rapid- 
fire comments. His voice was loud, the 
words sharply spoken and the whole tenor 
of his remarks indicated irritation. It 
was the voice of authority. He said, to 
the Judge, in effect. “What is this that 
you are promising? Who do you think 
you are anyway? A whole hand! Where 
do you get that idea? You would wreck 
the machine just to make a whole hand. 
You will do nothing of the kind. You 
can make a thumb print or nothing. You 
are all swelled up with a lot of exalted 
ideas of what you can do. I am running 
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this and you are not going to make any 
whole hand.” (All this was spoken rap- 
idly and is not verbatim.) There were 
further remarks to the effect that the 
Judge was to get out. Silence for a few 
moments and then Walter resumed his 
discussion of the project to make a whole 
hand. He said, in effect, “Just because 
he saw a little energy here he thought he 
could use the whole of it to make a 
hand. He would wreck the machine just 
to do it. Well, I won’t let him. I told 
him he could make a thumb print or 
nothing and he got mad and said he 
wouldn’t make anything.” ‘Say Dudley, 
what did you want to start him on that 
hand idea for?” Dudley, “I was not 
aware that I had. I would have been 
satisfied with one finger, even a little 
finger.” 


Walter, “Well, you encouraged him 
to make a hand.” 
Dudley, “I did not intend to do so. 


I was rather surprised at the idea that he 
could do so since you had never made a 
whole hand print.’ 

Walter, “Well he can’ t make a Allie 
hand and I told him so.” 


“From all of which it would seem that 
transition to the next plane does not 
necessarily bring ommiscience or condi- 
tions of complete domestic harmony.” 

ek 


In the sitting, then, of October 12, 
1930 we had secured under adequate 
control a properly certified print in wax 
of the Judge’s right thumb, and to many 
people this success would seem to have 
been sufficient. 


It was quite apparent, however, that 
the sceptic would not accept this success 
without a struggle. He would argue 
somewhat as follows: “Yes, your wax 
was marked so that a previously ma:e 
print could have been smuggled into the 


séance room.” “You say, too, that your 
control was perfect; but I am inclined 
to doubt it.” “I believe the control was 
not complete; that Margery brought to 
the séance room and used a die made 
from an ante-mortem right thumb print.” 

To meet this probable criticism I sug- 
gested to Walter on Nov. 3, 1930 the 
following procedure. 


I would bring to a sitting ten calendar 
numbers (properly marked for identifica- 
tion) in two series to match the ten 
fingers: R1, R2, R3, R4, R5S—L1, L2, L3, 
L4, LS. From these ten numbers (properly 
shuffled) a single number would be 
chosen (in the dark) and shown to Wal- 
ter (in the dark). The Judge should 
then produce the print suggested by the 
number thus fortuitously chosen. (The 
reader must remember that Walter reads 
in the dark without difficulty. ) 


With such a procedure it is plain that 
the use of dies would require (a) that 
Margery smuggle into the séance room 
ten dies; (b) that she read the chosen 
number in the dark; (c) that she pick 
the proper die in the dark, and (d) that 
she impress the die upon the wax in the 
dark even though both hands were ade- 
quately held. | 


Such an experiment was carried out at 
Lime Street on November 7. 


SITTING OF Nov. 7, 1930 


Circle: Margery, Dr. Richardson, Mr. 
Button, Harriet Richardson, J. W. Fife 
(Fingerprint Expert) Patty Richardson, 
Mr. Dudley, Mrs. Richardson, Mr. Lit- 
zelmann, Mrs. Litzelmann, and Dr. 
Crandon. Outside circle: R. G. Adams 
and B. K. Thorogood. 

Sitting began at 8:55 p.m. Trance 
very deep, interval between respirations 
occasionally as long as seventy seconds. 
After some preliminary coversation Wal- 
ter asked me to bring out my two series 
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of numbers. For identification each num- 
ber was marked on the back by the print 
of my right thumb. At Walter's request 
the numbers, properly shuffled, were 
placed upon the table for Walter's in- 
spection. After this had been carried 
out the numbers were given to Mr. Fife 
with the instruction that he should count 
them. This he did but could find only 
eight slips. Fife then chose from the 
eight a single number and placed it on 
the table. In a few minutes Walter 
placed this slip in my hand and I turned 
it over to Mr. Button who put it in his 
pocket. The remaining seven slips were 
given into the custody of Mr. Dudley. 

Walter then asked for hot water and 
the usual procedure was carried out. 
Wax properly identified by Thorogood 
and later on by Dudley was placed in the 
hot water. In a few moments the print 
was heard to splash in the cold water 
and was removed by Fife. Walter then 
said that Hill had made his print ‘‘and 
now he is going back to sleep and you 
won't hear much from him for some 
time.” 

Sitting closed at 10:45 p.m. Search 
was then made for the two missing slips, 
and one was found on the floor under 
the northwest corner of the table and the 
other was on Margery’s chair. 

It must be understood that all the 
fingerprint procedure was carried out in 
absolute darkness. Downstairs in bright 
light Mrs. Litzelmann wrote something 
in mirror writing and stated that this 
writing designated accurately the number 
on the slip held by Button. Fife and 
Dudley examined the wax and made a 
preliminary diagnosis of the Judge’s left 
thumb. Markings were very faint, how- 
ever, due probably to the fact that in life 
the Judge’s left upper extremity after his 
stroke was paralysed so that the finger 


markings might well have been, as a re- 
sult, somewhat atrophied. (See Fig. 8). 

At the sitting of November 10th But- 
ton for the first time disclosed that the 
slip consigned to him was marked L1. 
Litzelmann then said that the mirror 
writing of Mrs. Litzelmann also stated 
that the print was Li. Fife in one en- 
velope had L2, L3, L4, L5, and R2, R4, 
and R5. On the floor and in Margery’s 
chair were R3 and R1. 


CERTIFICATION OF THE HILL 
THUMBPRINTS 

Capt. Fife’s report upon the print of 
Nov. 7, is as follows: 

Oct. 20, 1931. 

The print No. 128 received at Lime St. 
on Nov. 7, 1930 is an Arch, and the 
same type of pattern as that found in 
the life time left thumb print of the late 
Charles S. Hill. 

In and around the lower part of the 
print there are approximately ten (10) 
distinct characteristics that compare with 
the ones found in the same location in 
the Hill print. In the upper part of the 
print there are some characteristics that 
do not compare exactly with the ones 
found in the life time Hill print, but the 
ones found in the lower part are enough 
to enable an expert to make a com- 
parison. 

“In my opinion it is a Hill print.” 

JOHN W. Fire, F.P.E. 

Two More AUTHENTIC PRINTS 

On July 24, 1931, a sitting was held 
just for conversation with Walter, no 
special object in view. When, however, 
a desire was expressed for further prints 
from the Judge Walter, rather unex- 
pectedly, said we could have them. He 
said “Get ready, but don’t hurry. It will 
take me half an hour to get the Judge. 
“Button and Walton, go down stairs and 
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get your wax ready and marked. Brother- 
in-law, (Crandon) get the hot water.” 

As a result there were produced two 
prints, one of which appears as the post- 
mortem right thumb print in figure 7. 
The other was a so-called mixed print of 
which several have occurred in our ex- 
perience. These will be discussed in a 
later publication. Concerning these prints 
Captain Fife’s report is as follows: 

HILL’s PRINTs 

A. The first print (A) is the same 
pattern and in my opinion is identically 
like the life-time impression of the right 
thumb of Charles S. Hill. 

B. In my opinion it does not represent 
any particular one of Mr. Hill’s prints 
but is composed of the same character- 
istics as found in all of his ten fingers. 
Respectfully, 

JOHN W. FIFE. 


When we review the above detailed 
facts and experiences what do we find? 
THE Facts SUMMARISED 


1. Previous to his death Charles Stan- 
ton Hill recorded his thumb prints (a) 
in wax, and (b) all his fingers on paper 
in ink. 

2. Subsequent to the death of Charles 
Stanton Hill there have been produced 
in wax, in the presence of Margery and 
her circle, two excellent impressions of 
Judge Hill’s right thumb, and one less 
excellent impression of his left thumb, 
(due to ante-mortem condition of para- 
lysis ?) 

3. The identity of the ante-mortem 
and post-mortem prints has been con- 
firmed by experts. 

4. These post-mortem prints indicate 
the survival in some form of the physical 
entity known ante mortem as Charles 
Stanton Hill, and these physical experi- 
ences have been accompanied by many 
corroborative facts and observations of a 
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subjective character. 

PROBABLE OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED 

The sceptic will not, however, accept 
without a struggle the suggestion that 
human survival has been demonstrated 
by the above experiments. Among other 
objections he will urge. 

1. That the prints alleged to be post- 
mortem were really ante-mortem in time, 
and were smuggled into the séance room. 

Answer; The prints were made on wax 
which had been marked for identification 
just before the séance and had been held 
in the custody of individual sitters up 
to the time of their use in the séance 
room. 

2. That dies can be made from wax 
impressions and even flat surfaces, and 
that the post mortem prints were made 
with such dies. 

Answers: (a) Such dies can be made 
from three dimensional wax impressions, 
but the resulting prints may be distin- 
guished easily by experts from prints 
made by real fingers. 

(b) Although the statement is made 
that three dimensional dies can be made 
from flat two-dimensional prints, we 
have not been able, after much experi- 
mentation, to produce dies good enough 
to defy even superficial examination. 

(c) Even with perfect dies the ex- 
periment of November 7, 1931 would, 
as stated, require that Margery have in 
her possession ten dies—would be able 
to read the fortuitously selected finger 
number in the dark—and would then 
choose in the dark the proper die from 
the ten possible ones—and would, finally, 
make, in darkness, the print in soft wax 
even though her hands were adequately 
controlled. 

Finally, although the sceptic may ac- 
knowledge that the prints are made 
supernormally by ectoplasmic hands ex- 
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claim (in fact such a claim has been 
made) that Margery, through association 
with the Judge, has been able to store 
up a subconscious memory of his thumbs, 
which memory is recorded in the post- 
mortem identifying prints. This explana- 
tion I believe to be in highest degree im- 
probable. Eight years’ experience with 
Margery, however, makes me hesitate to 
characterize anything as impossible; but 
if a physical medium can reproduce free- 
ly the finger prints of anyone with whom 
she has shaken hz ads, what becomes of 
the science of finger printing as a means 





When Mrs. Bigelow told me in Sep- 
tember of Mrs. Garrett’s approaching 
visit to this country I determined, if pos- 
sible, to have an early sitting with her. 
Realizing that it would be much better 
if she did not know who I was, I went 
to New York and called up Mrs. Bige- 
low on Thursday, November 5th, 1931 
at 10 a.m., asking her for a sitting with 
Mrs. Garrett, teliung her not to mention 
my name. My ‘incognito’ was strictly 
preserved. Mrs. Bigelow: told me that 
Mrs. Garrett had two sittings already 
arranged, one at 10:30 and the other at 
11:30, that day. There seemed no hope; 
but she would do what she could for me. 

On reaching the A.S.P.R., I found the 
10:30 sitting in progress and the 11:30 
sitting cancelled. I was given the 11:30 
appointment, Mrs. Bigelow taking care 
that my name did not appear on the 
sitters’ list. 

I was sent up to Mrs. Garrett at 
11:30. During the sitting I took as 
many notes as possible although the 
communication came so fast I lost much 
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truded from Margery’s body, he may of personal’ identification? The alter- 


native explanation is, of course, that 
Charles Stanton Hill has survived—that 
his spiritual body has retained the an- 
atomical characteristics of his physical 
body—that he has been able to clothe 
his spiritual thumbs with the homogen- 
eous ectoplasm of Margery—and that, 
with these materialized thumbs, he has 
produced the characteristic identifying 
prints. 

Detailed technical discussion of these 
prints will be found in a forthcoming 
volume of Proceedings of the American 
Society for Psychical Research. 


of it. Many of the results were so per- 
sonal that I am using fictitous names. 
as ¢ 4.8 
SITTING WITH Mrs. GARRETT, NOVEM- 
BER 5, 1931, HysLop House 

Mrs. Garrett. has no knowledge as to 
who I am. She has just finished with 
another sitter. 

She started at once by asking: “Have 
you ever sat before?” To this I replied: 
eo 

Mrs. Garrett: ‘Do you know what 
happens ?” 


Margery: “No”. (I thought she 


meant to ask me if I knew what her © 


séance procedure was). 

Mrs. Garrett then went into trance. 
She spoke as follows, through her con- 
trol: “I get a peculiar circumstance. You 
are a powerful medium. You could be 
a mental medium as well as physical, 
but I think you are physical. Am I 
wrong?” (I did not answer.) She then 
continued: “A very vital young man ap- 
pears.” I immediately thought of Wal- 
ter. “A man is walking up and down 
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this room and he smiles on you and he 
is very friendly. His smile is a very 
friendly smile and his eyes crinkle and 
he says: ‘Margery, you were such a 
good friend, would to God I had taken 
your advice. I died in California.” This 
was correct aS to a certain man, not 
Walter, and I immediately guessed who 
it was, and proceeded to test that hypothe- 
sis. Mrs. Garrett continued to make 
several correct statements as to his fam- 
ily and state of mind. (Omitted, but 
entirely correct.) . Then I exclaimed: 
“Theron! If this is Theron Pierce, you 
have purported to come through be- 
fore. Other mediums have not really 
proved identity, so here’s your chance. An- 
swer this one question: “What did I call 
you and Mr. Bligh Bond, when you 
travelled about together?” The reply 
came instantly: “Mutt and Jeff’. (Cor- 
rect.) I have in my possession a cable 
from Mr. Pierce from London during his 
last visit there saying: “All Mutt’s love 
and a little of Jeff's.” 

This was so striking I asked the 
alleged Theron Pierce if he would stand 
by till I called Mr. Bond, who was down- 
stairs. He said he would and I sent for 
Mr. Bond. 


Bond and Pierce talked for about ten 
minutes, (notes are herewith appended) 
when suddenly Walter came in at this 
moment and said: “Run along, Bond, 
and sell your papers.” (I am not sure 
this was Walter. I took it to be him.) 
Then Mr. Bond left the room. 

Mrs. Garrett again spoke of the pre- 
sence of the very vital young man. She 
said: ‘He comes into the room, laughs 
at Theron Pierce, seems very much 
amused, and whistles. He calls you 
“Kid” and says: “Thank God I don’t 
sing. Well, Kid, you certainly are an 
old fraud but I am in on it. Never 
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mind, let them think what they like.” 
Then he spoke of ‘““Ma’’, (Walter always 
annoyed the whole family by insisting 
in calling his mother ‘“Ma’.), saying 
“She disliked dying, but she had to do 
it sooner or later. She is getting on first- 
class. She and Aunt Liza (correct) are 
having a grand time. How is the Doc- 
tor? Behaving himself, I hope. Give 
my love to Tad. (His nickname for his 


. sister Clara). 


The medium then said, “Walter (the 
young man), is laughing. 

“He now walks over to the mantel- 
pieces and picks up a picture of a finger- 
print* and says: “I had a hand (not 
a bad pun) in that. Not so good—I 
could do better.’” She goes on as fol- 
lows: “Dr. C’s. grandmother is here: 
Mary Ann (correct). She sends her love 
to him.” 

Mrs. Garrett next spoke of Charles 
(correct) and calls him Judge, (correct), 
and says he isn’t~so well physically but 
he (Walter) will do the best he can for 
him. For further identification, he speaks 
of Uncle John (correct) and says Ma 
has seen him too. 

The medium next spoke of Mark and 
John Richardson, (Sons of the Richard- 
sons of the Margery circle). They both 
send their love to Mother and Father. 
John asks how we like Walter’s poetry; 
thinks it is rotten himself. Then the 
medium says: This attractive young man 
says: “Have you ever heard of Wal- 
ter? Well, that’s me. Now come on 
Kid, seriously, how do you feel about 
sittings? You know you really wouldn't 
give them up if you could. Tell the 
group that I have seen A.C.D. (Conan 
Doyle), the “old horse”, and tell him 


*This refers to an enlarged and mounted photo- 
graph of one of Walter’s thumbprints which I 
placed on the mantel shelf of the Committee Room. 
It has been there since the Summer. F. Bligh Bond. 
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the cartoon the circle has of him is very 
good. He certainly is the same old 
horse. (correct). 

Mrs. Garrett then said that the whole 
atmosphere changes. She said: “There 
is a person called P.L. I don’t know 
how she died. I think it was an ac- 
cident, but I cannot be definite. Then 
Walter said: “Give my love to Sarah. 
Don’t paint the ceiling red at Lime 
Street.” (This recently had been sug- 
gested as an aid to photography). Then 
the personality who seems to be P.L. 
takes the place of Walter with a message 
for Mr. F. “Tell him on a table in his 
office there is a long knife with a pe- 
culiar handle and twice I have tried to 
move that knife. His office is a mess. 
The room or place is piled high with 
papers. (correct). If I were there I 
would file them and have the office in 
perfect order.” 

Walter then spoke again through the 
medium: “Give Mrs. Bigelow my love. 
Tell her Junior is well and happy. Tell 
her Elizabeth sends her love. Stillman 
(should be Talman) is O.K. Dora or 
Dorothy says her plans will work out all 
right. Mr. Bigelow is much better and 


not suffering the way he was when he 
left New York. (signed) Gillette. (Gil- 
lette is a code word between Walter 
and Mrs. Bigelow). 

Walter evidently speaking again: 
“Bell is sending you grand news so you 
carry on and be of good cheer.” (Very 
significant and shortly proved correct.) 

Walter says he has a great admiration 
for Mr. F. He thinks he is doing a great 
work. 

Walter: “ You are going to be offered 
a dog. It looks like a white elephant 
in a lime grove.” Whereupon Margery 
said: “If this is Walter you can tell me 
the name of our dog.” The answer 
came instantly: ‘Victor’. This is the 
name of a dog we were very fond of 
as children. 

Of course the threadbare remnants of 
the telepathic theory will occur to some. 
I have a conviction and a hope that 
whatever ideas I may have are not such 
common property, besides which the 
episodes of the office and its disarray and 
the news coming from Bell were not in 
the mind of either Mrs. Garrett or my- 
self, nor could be. 


““MARGERY” 
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Micro-photograph of teleplasmic structure shewing thread-like forms in the 
mediumship of Frau Ideler. (see p. 463 of the Zeitschrift fir 
Parapsychologie for October 1931.) The original photo- 
graph is the work of Dr. W. Fischer of the 
University of Riga. 
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ECTOPLASMIC THREADS 


A Phenomenon of the Mediumship of Frau Ideler (Translation of an article 
by Professor C. Blacher, of the University of Riga, appearing in 
the Zeitschrift fir Parapsychologie for October, 1931) 


The experiments of Dr. R. Bernoulli 
and Director E. K. Miller in the in- 
vestigation of ectoplasm published in 
the Zeitschrift fiir Parapsychologie for 
July 1931, induce me to add a short re- 
port. Particulars will eventually follow 
later, as a still larger accumulation of 
material awaits publication. 

In the Zeitschrift fir psychiche 
Forschung for April-June 1929, I wrote 
about a series of ectoplasmic phenomena 
of the Medium Mrs. Ideler. From these 
and their telekineses developed the phe- 
nomenon of a quite peculiar thread, 
which led to my obtaining a piece for in- 
vestigation. I bring here only short ac- 
counts, provided with two photographic 
plates* and would say that the material, 
which I gained through my attempts, 
though ample could not yet in its out- 
come, be driven to the point of the exact 
establishing of the results. The whole is- 
sue of the phenomenal series is brought 
nearer to the understanding through the 
more exact description of observations, 
which stretch over a long period of time. 
These I must here omit. 

By the medium Mrs. Ideler, the lift- 
ing of objects in the dark above the 
heads of the participants has been ob- 
served for some time. Luminous cards 
were attached to these objects. Stimu- 
lated through another medium, who did 
not succeed in lifting an object from the 
tabletop in the state of trance,—this at 





* One only is reproduced here. Ed. 
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least being the opinion a short time ago 


of Mrs. Ideler herself, who was present 
as spectator at the meeting in question,— 
she began in the state of trance to make 
attempts, first in the dark, to lift an ob- 
ject off the tabletop. The intelligence 
“Irmela’t called out, as far as I can 
gather from my notes, for the first time 
in the meeting of July 13, 1928. “We 
shall spin threads’, which we at first 
conceived to be symbolic. However, 
when we strengthened the visibility 
through application of red light, we 
could observe that objects, such as a pen- 
cil, a celluloid ball, a cardboard cube, 
were really lifted by threads, which were 
distinctly visible. Gradually we exchanged 
to still brighter light—to a bright blue 
light, and there we had the satisfaction 
of seeing how the medium before the 
eyes of all participants pulled out ecto- 
plasmic threads from the inner side of 
the hands with the finger tips and lifted 
objects with these threads. The threads, 
which gave the impression of a doughy, 
elastic substance,—at first thick and then 
pulled finer,—could be touched with the 
permission of Irmela; they felt soft and 
dry. At a meeting on April 30, 1929, 
in which also the well-known clairvoyant, 
Fred Marion, was present, the medium 
cut off a piece of thread—so as to do 
me a favor—as Irmela said (for reasons 
into which I need not here enter). 





7 See Zeitschrift fur Psychische Forschung for 
1929, May, page 130 and following. 



























































The thread which was distinctly visible, 
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diminished perceptibly in volume. A 
medical man took the remaining piece 
with him for examination. Irmela had 
already said that the thread would vol- 
atilize. As later this medical man told 
me, the thread, preserved in a receptacle 
in a safe had proved to have vanished 
completely. Subsequently my son, Dr. M. 
Blacher, M.D., participated in the meet- 
ings. He besought the medium, Irmela, 
to give him a piece of the thread for 
examination. The medium likewise at 
the meeting of May 27, 1929, cut off by 
blue light a piece of the thread. My 
son brought it immediately on a covered 
glass into the next room, where a micro- 
scope was set up. I took along the 
thread, which gradually hardened, for 
further examination. Microscopic pictures 
were taken and a chemical examination 
was instituted. We obtained also from 
other meetings several pictures of the 
medium, as she lifted an object by means 
of the threads. I present here a mic- 
roscopic picture of the thread at a power- 
ful enlargement (1:72)* I would like 
to point out the interesting fact, that this 
piece is composed of very fine (not or- 
ganized) threads. It is as if thus the 
Medium’s notion of the ‘thread spinning’ 
had realized itself as fundamentally ecto- 
plasmic. The threads were kindly ex- 
amined by the Professor of Chemistry 
of the Lettish University of Riga, Dr. 
Wald. Fischer. He verified, first of all, 
that they do not represent in their 
chemical composition and their struc- 
ture any of the known textile fibres. 
For more detailed examination, one 
would have to have a bigger piece; we 
only obtained a short one, a few milli- 
meters long. It is just now in the Meta- 


* The microscopic picture is by Mr. W. Fischer 
of the Keramic laboratory of the University, 
which under the direction of Dr. Kossut, served 
for the examination. 


ECTOPLASMIC THREADS 


physical Institute of Berlin with Profes- 


sor Schroeder. Up to now it was not 
possible for us to obtain a bigger piece. 
I still hope nevertheless that in the course 
of the continuation of the meetings, 
Irmela will give us a bigger piece for 
examination. It is not impossible that 
this publication will stimulate the med- 
iumistic ‘Psyche’ of Mrs. Ideler to: give 
it to us. 


I am happy to be able to give this in- 
formation, to show that the “‘positivists’’, 
with whem I count myself, just through 
their loyally affirmative attitude towards 
the medium, can thus accomplish, with- 
out a straight jacket, many a thing the 
reality of which the dubitants will hardly 
be able to challenge. They must also see 
that even a minor research period can 
last a few years. In view of this no one 
who, by chance or intent may have taken 
part in one meeting only or possibly two 
or three has the right to be a judge of 
difficult longdrawn systematic experi- 
mental work. 


In conclusion I must, to characterize 
our work, make mention of my colleagues. 
First of all Mrs. Ideler herself, who com- 
prehends the scientific ideas intelligently 
and realizes them in a certain manner 
through influence of a waking suggestion 
in the trance. Secondly Engineer Voe- 
geding, who has equipped for purposes of 
experimentation a room in his home with 
an illumination device, an apparatus for 
stereophotography and other arrange- 
ments, and also Mrs. Voegeding, who 
took over the necessary rdle of hostess. 
Not least ‘also the former corporation 
manager Herrn von Wrede, whose merit 
it is to have persuaded the medium to 
sit in blue light. Many more, however, 
are co-operating, each in his own way, 
about whom I shall report at another op- 
portunity. 
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JEANNE D’ARC 


A SYMBOL OR A REALITY 


A Short Consideration of the Historicity 


of Her Psychic Powers 


By Guy ENDORE 


The question which I should like to 
discuss here is: Can it be possible that 
history has preserved for us, in the midst 
of its sober recital of material turmoil, 
the record of a supernatural interrup- 
tion? Is there proof in history of the 
existence of people possessing super- 
normal powers? 

By history I mean of course docu- 
mentary history. 

And by proof, I mean of course docu- 
mentary proof. 

And right there our difficulties begin 
for what to ome person may constitute 
sufficient proof, to another will be whol- 
ly unconvincing. Documents have been 
rejected in wholesale lots by historians 
who declared them unworthy of cred- 
ence. If documents can be cast aside 
or accepted according to our fundamen- 
tal preconceptions, then such a thing 
as documentary history does not exist, 
except in publications of complete files 
of documents. And history therefore is 
always some man’s interpretation of 
what took place, being then a personal 
selection, a personal re-telling accord- 
ing to the private convictions of the his- 
torian. 

No wonder then that one can reach 
such opposite conclusions in history. No 
wonder then, that histories of the same 
events differ so startlingly, that the stu- 
dent is left amazed. 

The general run of the public rarely 
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observes this phenomenon correctly. A 
man reads his Republican or Democratic 
or Communist paper and sees only one 
side of the daily events. The news has 
already been colored for him. Common- 
ly he makes friends only with people of 
his own class and beliefs and _ selects 
books that confirm his views rather than 
oppose them. His carefully sheltered 
mind avoids doubt like a pampered body 
avoids a draught. At last he grows un- 
able to see an opposition. He becomes 
so to speak historically color-blind. The 
sudden opening of a door leading to 
wider views is likely to strike him down 
with mental pneumonia. 

Now the proper attitude of man is 
that of scepticism. The modern sceptic 
has however ceased to be a sceptic and 
has become a scoffer.. We wish to be 
neither scoffer nor gullible, but main- 
taining ever a sceptical attitude inquire 
carefully into each detail and avoid as 
far as possible a bias. By. so doing we 
may examine and select documentary 
material and form a history which will 
be an honest digest of the documents in 
the case. 

The attitude of the average modern 
historian has generally been one of 
materialism and rationalism. The super- 
natural is relegated to mythological pre- 
history and is tolerated there only sym- 
bolically. 

Mankind, severed somehow from the 
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beasts, arose, progressed, made history. 
The pediment of such a history is made 
to look as solid as possible, but we know 
that the base is pure speculation, of such 
stuff as clouds are made of. But in as 
much as our historians deny the super- 
natural in their own lives, they deny it 
in all history. Though they have never 
seen life created by chance in our own 
day, they are willing to believe that in 
a former day, chance did create it. 
Though why that former day should 
have tolerated creative chance and been 
intolerant to the supernatural, is of 
course inexplicable, but we are assured 
that this is a question likely to be solved 
soon. 


Opposed to this materialistic history is 
the average religious history which is 
alas no less reprehensible. In the former 
the supernatural is ignored, in the latter 
it is dragged in at every moment. 


Still it is simple enough for any ob- 
server to note that the intrusion of the 
supernatural is the exception rather than 
the rule, it is private, more often than 


public. In short the operation of fixed 
laws accounts for almost everything in 
our lives and particularly in public af- 
fairs. How these fixed laws arose is 
another matter. The supernatural, we 
see, is remote. It concerns the origin of 
things, less than their continuation in 
time. True we may look even upon 
their continuation in time as a perpetual 
miracle, but where all of us witness a 
phenomenon a thousand times a day, 
there is no longer any reason to see it 
as a supernatural event. Though we may 
wonder how it ever came to be, and ask 
ourselves if it arose by the operation of 
natural law or was created by superna- 
tural command, such speculations have 
nothing to do with its present occurrence. 

An example is the rising of the sun. 


To return to history. Is there any 
proof in history of the existence of the 
supernatural manifesting itself in inex- 
plicable events or in people exhibiting 
supernatural powers? 


The case of Jeanne d’Arc will fur- 
nish us with material for the discussion 
of that question. We shall follow the 
documents and see what they say and 
with that we shall close the subject. For 
the present writer was not an eye-wit- 
ness of the events in question. But we 
shall take care to present the evidence 
in full so that the listener may judge for 
himself, and we shall make no snap 
judgment. It will then be seen that the 
story of Jeanne d’Arc takes on new in- 
terest, new significance, new fullness, 
and ceases to be either a mawkish trac 
or a dry recital of pre-interpreted, pre- 
digested so-called facts which in truth are 
not facts at all. 

Here is a quotation from a popular 
college text-book on the middle ages. 
The period is of course the Hundred 
Years’ wat. 

“The city (of Orleans) seemed to be 
doomed, when help came from an un- 
expected quarter. Jeanne d’Arc, a peas- 
ant girl, seventeen years of age, believed 
herself to have received a commission 
from God to icad her king, Charles VII, 
to Rheims and secure his coronation. The 
troubled times had wrought upon her 
mind till she was fully possessed with 
this idea. She was not the only woman 
in France who thought herself appointed 
for this high work. In these times of 
excitement and national depression other 
women came forward with about the 
same claim.” 

Let us stop here a moment and examine 
what our historian has stated as_his- 
torical fact. He was not an eyewitness, 
any more than myself. He has only the 








same documents to work upon that I 
have. We will assume that he worked 
from original sources and not from sec- 
condary works, an assumption which is 
probably unwarranted, but will simplify 
matters. 

Our historian, then, claims that times 
of excitement are likely to cause women 
to fancy themselves appointed by God to 
relieve the national distress. Jeanne 
d’Arc’s mind, wrought upon by the trou- 
bles of the period, was possessed with 
an idea that she was to save the be- 
sieged city of Orleans and lead her King 
Charles VII to be crowned at Rheims. 
She was not the only woman so pos- 


sessed, other women came forward with © 


about the same claims. 


This is a logical idea. The author 
shows consistency. Jeanne, he intimates, 
was a natural product of her period, and 
the proof of it is that she was not uni- 
que: others came forward with like 
claims. It was a kind of epidemic that 
afflicted France, affecting particularly the 
female sex, and due to the national de- 
pression. 

So far so good, at least so a casual 
reader, unacquainted with the original 
documents, and foolish enough to believe 
that historians never lie or invent, might 
suppose. But notice the number of un- 
supported statements made by this his- 
torian who at all costs wishes us to be- 
lieve that there was nothing unusual in 
Jeanne’s case. 

To begin with: Is it true that times 
of national depression incline women to 
become possessed with the idea of sav- 
ing their country, and to the point of 
deluding themselves that they are ap- 
pointed by God to do so? Having my- 
self lived through what was perhaps the 
most troubled period of the history of 
the world, I can say that for myself I 
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witnessed no such phenomenon. Still I 
would allow the idea which is after all 
not so far fetched, were it not for the 
fact that in order to prove his conten- 
tion our historian expressly states that: 
Jeanne “was not the only woman in 
France. who thought herself appointed 
for this high work . . . other women 
came forward with about the same 
claims.” 


Now having examined all the docu- 
ments bearing upon the case, I can say 
that this is a decidedly unsupported 
statement. In all the documents on 
Jeanne d’Arc, all of which have been 
published, there is nothing to support the 
notion that other women presented 
“about the same claims.” No other wo- 
man came forward, as far as we know. 
In fact great efforts have been made by 
the so-called rational school of historians 
to find in history other characters like 
Jeanne. It could not be done! 

Anatole France, who makes similar 
statements in his preface, is, in the body 
of his work, unable to cite any support 
thereto except by going through several 
hundred years of history and thereby 
managing to scrape up only two or three 
characters only vaguely resembling Jeanne, 
and almost utterly unknown to _his- 
torians and for the very good reason that 
these characters never amounted to any- 
thing! , 

In all the documents there are four 
women who might come under considera- 
tion. This is to say that we shall here 
consider these four women, since some- 
one might suppose we were purposely ig- 
noring them. The documents which de- 
vote thousands of pages to Jeanne give 
us information of a sentence or two on 
these four women. 

The first is Mary d’Avignon, a Cas- 
sandra of the period, who dreamed of 
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weapons and armor, and being fright- 
ened, was reassured by a voice that these 
were not for her but for a maid who 
was to restore France. Marie d’ Avignon 
came to the King with her vision. This 
was some time before Jeanne appeared 
on the scene. 


Between Marie and the other three 
women, is an interventing period during 
which Jeanne came forward, presented 
her claims, fulfilled her prophecies, 
reached the apogee of her career. Then 
only came these three women. Two of 
them, from Brittany, claimed no more 
than that God bade them follow Jeanne. 
For this they were tried in Paris and one 
recanted. The other, Pierronne, was burnt. 

The last woman, Catherine de la Ro- 
chelle, is really the only competitor of 
Jeanne. She does not appear until af- 
ter Jeanne’s success, and claims not so 
much to be able to battle for France as to 
be able to discover hidden gold to fi- 
nance new armies. The little we know 
of her shows her to have been a com- 
mon adventuress. 

Mind you, I am merely following the 
documents. They may be all wrong, but 
they are all we have to inform us what 
took place at that period. There may, 
for all I know, have been a hundred 
claimants for the post Jeanne filled so 
well. If so, it is passing strange that 
they have left not a trace on the hun- 
dreds of documents. I am tempted to 
say that it is quite remarkable, superna- 
tural indeed, that these other women, 
mentioned so glibly by our historian, 
passed on without so much as a remark 
in any document known to me. 

A final competitor was the shepherd 
of Gévaudan. Another one, a male this 
time, who has a line or two about him 
among the thousands of pages that refer 
to Jeanne. He achieved no success. Per- 


ished miserably in his first encounter. 
* kK OK * 

Before we continue with our text-book 

historian let us briefly consider some other 
theories as to how Jeanne arose. 


Jeanne, we know, was born in Dom- 
remy to a simple peasant family, who 
were possibly serfs, though very likely in 
fairly affluent condition considering their 
Station in society. Neither her exact 
name, nor her exact birth date have 
come down to us, which is not surpris- 
ing considering the meteoric nature of 
her career. As near as we can state, her 
name was truly Jehanne d’Arc, and her 
probable date of birth was Epiphany 
night of the year 1412. This last has 
been rejected by many historians because 
it is connected with a miracle, to the ef- 
fect that even as at the birth of the 
Savior the cocks had crowed all night 
long, as if to herald a greater dawn than 
the rising sun, so at the birth of Jeanne, 
in deepest night, the cocks of the village 
had awakened and crowed. 

When Jeanne was thirteen she had a 
vision of Saint Michael, subsequently she 
had many visions wherein she saw Saint 
Catherine and Saint Margaret, and was 
told to be a good girl. Gradually she 
was instructed in her mission. After 
four years she had mustered enough 
courage to leave her parents and strike 
out. 

All reports on Jeanne agree that she 
was a healthy, pious girl leading a nor- 
mal life in normal, peaceful surround- 
ings. But, it is claimed, healthy people 
do not have visions. Visions belong to 
pathology. So we have various theories. 

The first was that she had fasted and 
thus weakened herself. This was shown 
to be a mistranslation of the Latin rec- 
ord of the trial that resulted in her con- 
demnation, where she expressly states 
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that she had not fasted. 


In 1848, Dr. Hecker, a psychiatrist of 
-evlin, proposed the theory that Jeanne’s 
visions were the natural objectivization 
of strong subjective desires. This view 
was adopted by a number of historians, 
and received great impetus by the re- 
searches of Simeon Luce, who uncovered 
a number of documents showing that 
the region of Domremy was much har- 
assed by war during Jeanne’s youth. 


This, if true, would conflict with doz- 
ens of witnesses, neighbors of Jeanne in 
Domremy, who deposed at the trial of 
rehabilitation and whose statements re- 
veal no such bellicose conditions at 
Domremy, indeed give a picture of pas- 
coral peace. The Luce theory, adopted in 
part by Anatole France, was that Jeanne, 
amid the torment of constant warfare, 
raids without a night of peace, etc. grew 
up with a strong subjective desire to 
throw the invading English out of 
France. This strong subjective desire lat- 
er objectivized itself in visions. 

But carefully examined it is seen that 
Luce’s discoveries regarding war around 
Domremy are not in accord with the wit- 
nesses. For Luce did not really show 
more than two raids on Domremy in all 
of Jeanne’s early life, and it is possible 
that these two raids are eally one and the 
same, and furthermore the village suf- 
fered little from these incursions because 
its overlord stood in well with both Eng- 
lish and French and was thus particularly 
well suited to protect his property. 

I have weighed the evidence carefully 
and cannot credit the picture which the 
followers of Luce have propagated. At 
the process of rehabilitation dozens of 
the fellow-villagers of Jeanne deposed 
and their stories say almost nothing of 
the perpetual alarums of war found in 
Luce. There is nothing in the two great 
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trials, which are our main documents, to 
support the Luce theory; and that those 
who have used it have been impelled 
largely by a desire to exclude the super- 
natural in most naively revealed in An- 
atole France. 


Jeanne left Domremy which her con- 
temporaries considered safe to go to 
Chinon where the King resided, a voy- 
age that was thought highly dangerous 
by these same contemporaries, and it was 
held to be‘ miraculous that Jeanne should 
have been able to traverse so extensive a 
bit of enemy territory without interfer- 
ence. 


Why does Anatole France change this 
about? Could her contemporaries be 
really so unanimously blind? If condi- 
tions were really as Luce and France pic- 
ture then, Domremy perpetually harassed 
and the road to Chinon safe, would not 
the inhabitants instead of trying to dis- 
suade Jeanne, have joined her rather, 
and emigrated en masse? 

And what proof have we that a strong 
subjective desire can manifest itself in 
visiion? Jeanne, it. would appead, was 
unconscious of the motive that really im- 
pelled her, namely the turbulent condi- 
tions in Domremy. And her subscon- 
scious tricked her by means of a clever 
fairy-tale. That is the. way historians 
have explained the matter. 

Jeanne said: “In me alone is help, 
albeit for my part, I would far rather 
be spinning by my poor mother’s side, for 
this life is not to my liking. But I must 
go, and so I will, for it is My Lord’s 
command that I go.” 

Anatole France analyzed Jeanne’s 
speech as follows: “She said what she 
thought. But she did not know herself, 
she did not know that her voices were 
the cries of her own heart, and that she 
longed to quit the distaff for the sword.” 
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It takes several readings of that para- 
graph to realize fully what a night- 
mare of verbal incest is there! Let the 
reader read it and ponder. It follows 
that Anatole France knows what Jeanne 
thought and knows that she was saying 
what she thought. She did not lie, she 
simply did not know herself as well as 
Anatole France knows her. He knows 
that Jeanne’s heart had cries. He knows 
what Jeanne failed to realize, namely 
that the voices of her saints were only 
the cries of her heart. 


“That,” says Chesterton, “is the mod- 
ern method, the method of the reverent 
sceptic. When you find a life entirely 
incredible and incomprehensible from the 
outside, you pretend that you understood 
the inside.” 

The voices of Jeanne have thus been 
explained as a trick of her unconscious, 
and this explanation will not hold be- 
cause (1) its basic premise is unproven 
(2) history is distorted to furnish the 
necessary motive, (3) the documents are 
abandoned and it is claimed that an in- 
vestigator five centuries removed is more 
capable of seeing into her heart than she 
herself was. 

Dr. MacLaurin attempted to explain 
the voices as due to a repressed sexual 
condition. It is claimed on evidence 
which is rather insufficient that Jeanne 
suffered of amenorrhea, that is to say 
she never menstruated. Now Dr. Mac 
Laurin claims that at puberty, Jeanne’s 
body made up for its lack in this direc- 
tion, by calling up visions. 

I have considered and quoted in my 
book all the evidence for and against 
MacLaurin and can say that his case is 
very weak indeed. Jeanne died at nine- 
teen more or less. There is no reason 
to think that she reached puberty at 
thirteen when the visions and voices first 


began. And there is no reason to be- 
lieve that if at one time she did suffer 
of amenorrhea she continued to do so 
subsequently. While we do know that 
her voices persisted to the stake. 

If Jeanne were unique in having heard 
voices we might demand a physical rea- 
son. But students of such matters have 
no difficultly in citing many other men 
and women who have lived normal ex- 
istences and have heard voices all their 
lives. 


Walther Rathenau, for example,insisted 
that he had heard a voice all his life. 
All that he did or wrote was done upon 
its command. He failed only when he 
disobeyed that voice, or when he acted 
when the voice was silent. 

I quote here an American example. 


STILWELL’S DREAMS 


Railroad Builder Declared Spirits Furnished His 
Plans 


To The Editor of The Sun: 


I read with a great deal of interest a 
full-column story on your editorial page 
entitled “‘Stilwell’s Folly.” The sub- 
heading, ‘‘Promoter Did Not Live to See 
His Railroad Dream Realized,” impressed 
me particularly because I did not believe 
that the author used the term “dream” 
in a literal way but rather in an abstract 
sense. 


It may be recalled by many of your 
readers that Arthur E. Stilwell was re- 
garded by the late Arthur Conan Doyle 
and other authorities as having had the 
greatest psychic experiences of any man 
living. He attributed his success of 3,000 
miles of railroad construction to the 
spirits that visited him in his dreams. 


Several years ago prominent mention 
was made regarding Mr. Stilwell’s dream 
experiences when spirits would tell him 
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what to do. Dr. William S. Sadler, in 
his recent book ‘““The Mind at Mischief,” 
quotes the particulars reported by a cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Tribune, as 
follows: 


“New York, June 14 (Special)—At 
an exhibition of spirit pictures at the 
Anderson Galleries today, a railroad 
builder told how spirits had furnished 
him nightly with the plans for more than 
3,000 miles of track, which he con- 
structed. 


“Arthur E. Stilwell, formerly a lead- 
ing figure in Chicago railway circles, ac- 
cording to Arthur Conan Doyle and 
other authorties on this subject, has had 
the greatest psychic experiences of any 
man living. He has been president of 
many railroads and was president for 
seven years of the National Surety Com- 
pany. 

““T have built more than 3,000 miles 
of railroad,’ Mr. Stilwell said, ‘and that, I 
believe, is more than any other living 
man has built. Every part of every route 
has been determined by spirits who have 
come to me in my dreams and told me 
what to do.’ 

“When he was building the route of 
the Kansas City Southern, Mr. Stilwell 
said, he was warned by his spirits not 
to build the terminal at Galveston, as 
was planned, because that would lead to 
disaster, but to terminate it at Lake Sa- 
bine, where he built the terminal of 
Port Arthur, which is named after him. 

“Four days after the terminal was 
completed,’ he said, ‘the great tidal wave 
wiped out Galveston.’ 

“Mr. Stilwell said that nearly all his 
life he had made a secret of his powers, 
because he feared that people would 
think him a ‘nut.’ For years, however, 
some of his friends and many directors 
in companies associated with him knew 


the source of his inspiration and believed 
in his spirits. 

“ “Today I am telling everything. I 
don’t care whether I am called a “nut” 
or not. I receive communications today 
from a corps of spirits, 1 do not know 
how many. The engineering plans that 
I have put in effect have all come from 
an engineer who has been long dead. 


“I have transcribed scores of poems 
which have been dictated to me by 
spirits. I have written the music of many 
songs which have been dictated to me 
by spirits. I ask them why they choose 
me. They say, “For some reason it is 
easier to communicate through you than 
through others. You don’t know why 
and neither do we.” I do not know the 
names of any of them. I have asked 
them and they tell me that it makes no 
difference and that I should not bother 
about who they are.’”’ 

To students of psychic phenomena, 
spiritualism, Christ-consciousness, fourth 
dimension, etc., it is altogether obvious 
that Mr. Stilwell has not “died” and is 
at the moment realizing in his higher 
form of consciousness—on a great spirit- 
ual plane—the “dream” he had of a 
short route to Mexico and his railroad 
penetrating the last of the Southwest's 
wide-open spaces. 

FRANK H. KAUFMAN. 
New York, November 13th, 1930. 
* eR KH 

Dr. George Dumas, at Anatole France’s 
request made a post-mortem diagnosis 
of Jeanne. He concludes: “If she was 
hysterical then it was only to give the 
secret feeling of her heart an objective 
form; it was the door through which the 
divine or whatever it was that Jeanne 
considered to be divine, entered her life. 
But as far as her intelligence and her 
will go, Jeanne remains healthy and 
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straight, and the science of neuro-patho- 
logy sheds only a faint light on this 
part of her soul.” Maury (1908) com- 
mented. ‘Faint, yes, very faint.’ And 
Andrew Lang declared it to be a pe- 
culiarly dark light. 

I myself see no reason for trying to 
explain the voices. Why should she not 
have had visions and voices? But I do 
think it important to comment on this 
fact. Her three saints, particularly Saint 
Catherine, mirror her life before it was 
accomplished. She like them was to 
command an army, stand before doctors 
and refute them, and suffer martyrdom 
for her belief. They are thus a strange 
prophecy of her career. 


We have been away from our text-book 
historian for some time. Let us come 
back to him. He had said that Jeanne’s 
mind had been upset by the troublous 
times and other women had suffered of 
the same affliction. We have, I hope, 
proved him wrong on both points. He 
continues: 


“No one at first had any confidence 
in her, but at last, when there was no 
other help possible, she was taken before 
the young king, who determined to give 
her a chance to test her divine calling.” 

True, no one had at first any con- 
fidence in her. But it was not because 
there was no other help possible that 
she was taken before the young king. 
That is a ridiculous statement. The coun- 
try had any number of soldiers and com- 
manders and there were undoubtedly 
all manner of schemers proposing one 
plan or another. Indeed we know of 
plans to turn the Burgundians against 
the English. 

Here we touch one of the most im- 
portant points in Jeanne’s life, and the 
author of our college history appears to 
have deliberately omitted it. For it was 


nor because there was no other help left 
that Jeanne was given her chance, but be- 
cause she exhibited on two occasions psy- 
chic powers, of prophecy, clairvoyance and 
vue a distance. The first exhibition con- 
vinced the military commander of the 
stronghold of Vaucouleurs, near Dom- 
remy, to send Jeanne under escort, to the 
king. And the second exhibition con- 
vinced the king that he ought to put her 
in command of his army. 


I have made no attempt to explain 
the strange powers of Jeanne in any 
other fashion than that which she her- 
self gave and which was the current ex- 
planation in her day—that is to say the 
explanation provided by Catholic theolo- 
gy. The documents lend themselves best 
to this sort of explanation, which is not 
surprising considering the fact that she 
lived in a period that accepted, at least 
outwardly, no other. 

Jeanne had first convinced her uncle 
Lassois of her mission and had then ap- 
peared twice before Baudricourt; on both 
occasions she was dismissed with a laugh, 
a sneer and an insult. Finally she man- 
aged to convince him. How? Historians 
have given us many rational explanations 
of this affair, but best of all I prefer 
what history has given us in the docu- 
ments: namely a logical and beautiful 
story mentally satisfying and safer than 
these perpetually renewed and changing 
hypotheses. 

Here then are the documents: 

1. Chronicle of the Maid. After tell- 
ing how Baudricourt mocked Jeanne and 
refused to consider her entreaties, the 
Chronicle goes on: ‘She urged the afore- 
said Captain constantly and forcefully to 
send her to the king, to provide her with 
male dress, horse and companions to 
conduct her, and among other things, she 
said to him one day: ‘In the name of 
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God, you delay too greatly in sending 
me; for today our gentle dauphin, very 
near to Orleans, has suffered great re- 
verses; and he shall still have greater, 
if you do not send me soon to him.’ The 
Captain put these words into his memory 
and imagination and knew subsequently 
that this day was when the Constable of 
Scotland and the Lord of Orval had 
been cut to pieces by the English; and 
the aforesaid Captain was much in 
thought as to what he should do; he de- 
liberated and concluded that he would 
send her.” This battle is often callea 
the battle of Herrings. 


2. Journal of the Siege. After speak- 
ing of the battle of the Herrings, the 
chronicle says: “That same day, Jeanne 
the Maid knew this discomfiture by divine 
grace. She said to Baudricourt that the 
King had had a great damage befall him 
near Orleans and that he would have fur- 
ther damage if she were not taken to 
him. That determined Baudricourt, who 
had already examined her, found her very 
well-behaved and had almost come to 
believe that which she said of her 
visions.” 


3. Mystére of the Siege of Orleans. 
The Maid comes to Badricourt and to 
prove her missions says: 


“Now must we make great diligence. 
For today in truth, 

The French have had in war 

Great defeat and adversity.” 


I will not argue the involved question 
as to whether we have here three inde- 
pendent sources, or only two, or even 
only one. The point I shall present is 
that this version coincides very well with 
the testimony of Lassois, Jean de Metz, 
of Bertrand de Poulengy and of Cath- 
erine, wife of Henry the Cartwright. ~All 
tell of how Baudricourt would not listen 


to Jeanne. Jean de Metz tells how he 
came to Jeanne and said: ‘‘My friend, 
what are you doing here? Must the 
king be thrown out of the kingdom and 
we become English?” Jeanne answered 
that Baudricourt would not pay any at- 
tention to her, but that hope lay in no 
one but her and before mid-Lent she 
would have to reach the king if she had 
to drag herself there on her knees. 


Bertrand tells again how Baudricourt 
would not heed Jeanne. Both he and 
Jean make much of their own determina- 
tion, to lead Jeanne to Chinon and both 
fail to explain Baudricourt’s change of 
mind. 

Catherine, however, says. “During this 
time [between Jeanne’s arrival in Vau- 
couleurs and her departure} I saw en- 
tering my house Robert de Baudricourt, 
captain of this city, and the priest Jean 
Fournier of whom I have spoken. [She 
had told of Jeanne confessing to Four- 
nier.} Jeanne told me [Catherine af- 
firms that she saw these two men enter- 
ing her house, she herself was not pre- 
sent at what followed but heard of it 
later from Jeanne} that. the priest wore 
his stole and in the presence of Baudri- 
court adjured her, saying that if she were 
a thing of evil, then she should remove 
herself, and that if, on the contrary, she 
were a thing of good, then she should 
approach. Jeanne said that she dragged 
herself to him on her knees; she said fur- 
ther that the priest had not done well, 
for he had heard her confession.” 

Lassois confirms the general story that 
at first Baudricourt would not consent, 
and that subsequently he did. 

What do we have so far? We have 
several chronicles and several depositions 
all dating after Jeanne’s death. All pos- 
sibly written in 1456 or later. The wit- 
nesses say nothing of the miracle: Why? 
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detail, perhaps because they were limited 
to answering specific questions. But we 
have these significant statements: Baudri- 
court would not listen to Jeanne. Then 
he did send her to Chinon. Evidently 
the tale of Fournier exorcising Jeanne is 
of momentous importance. Why was 
Baudricourt present? Was it not be- 
cause Fournier was commanded by Baud- 
ricourt? Why did Jeanne say the priest 
had done wrong “quia suam audierat 
confessionem”’ ? What had she confessed 
to the priest? Why did the priest never- 
theless exorcise her? Was it not be- 
cause Baudricourt had insisted? 


Only a single contemporary statement 
exists and that is by Perceval de Bou- 
lainvilliers that Baudricourt “did so [that 
is sent Jeanne to Chinon} after having 
been witness of several marvelous signs.” 


If the chronicles were written after the 
depositions and with these depositions at 
hand, their authors must be credited with 
great subtlety to have hit on so possible 
and plausible an explanation, that so 
miraculously fits into the holes left by 
the various witnesses and the letter of 
Boulainvilliers. (But neither this let- 
ter nor the depositions was dissemin- 
ated!) 

I shall let Andrew Lang sum up the 
matter for me. Here is his paragraph. 
First let me say that my presentation, 
above reveals that Lang is not fully 
aware of all that the exorcism might 
signify: 

“. . . but how did the jolly Baudri- 
court—who had rejected all the Maid’s 
petitions—come to think of having her 
tested as a witch? He had hitherto 
taken her for neither witch nor pro- 
phetess, but for a silly girl. 

“There is a conceivable answer to our 
question. In the Journal du Siége d’Or- 





Perhaps because they did not know it in /éans, and in a kind of synoptic and com- 


posite chronicle which coincides much 


with the Journal, namely, the Chronique 
de la Pucelle, and in the Mystére du Siege 
d’Orléans, a play of uncertain date 
(1480?), we read, that on February 12, 
1429, Jeanne went to Baudricourt and 
said: In God’s name you are too slow 
in sending me; for this day, near Or- 
leans, a great disaster has befallen the 
gentle Dauphin and worse fortune he 
will have unless you send me to him.’ 
The captain kept these words in his 
mind, and learned later that the day of 
Jeanne’s revelation, was the day when 
the Constable of Scotland and the Seig- 
neur d’Orval were defeated by the Eng- 
lish, namely, in the battle of the Her- 
rings, at Rouvray, near Orleans. (Feb- 
ruary 12, 1429.) Some six days might 
pass before the news of that rout 
reached Baudricourt and Jeanne left for 
Chinon with her escort on February 23. 
Supposing that the tale is true, we see 
why Baudricourt, after he knew that 
Jeanne’s prophecy was fulfilled, no long- 
er regarded the Maid as merely a silly 
lass, but as either a thing of the devil or 
of God. She had vue a distance, knew 
of a remote event through no normal 
channel of the senses. She was inspired, 
whether by God or the Evil One! Being 
in doubt, Baudricourt would consult the 
curé, who thereon did the exorcism and 
settled the question. It is the same 
chronicler, Cousinot, author of the story 
of Jeanne’s clairvoyance, who alone tells 
us that Baudricourt at first wished to 
make Jeanne a leaguer-lass for the diver- 
sion of his men-at-arms; he seems to 
have special information about the bluff 
captain, and adds that Baudricourt wrote 
a letter to Charles VII mentioning the 
prophecy. Baudricourt did write about 
the Maid to Charles, when she set out 
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for France, as we learn from other evi-, 
dence. 


“Be the story of Jeanne’s clairvoyance 
true or false, it does not appear among 
the surviving contemporary legends about 
her except, perhaps, in a reference of 
Boulainvilliers in his letter of June 21, 
1429; ‘after she had shown many mar- 
vels, Baudricourt ordered the men to 
iead her to the king. Jeanne does say 
that she spoke about her visions to Baud- 
ricourt, and to no other man except the 
king; and ¢his vision when confirmed, 
and when Fournier proved Jeanne to be 
no witch, was well calculated to shake 
the captain’s incredulity.” Thus Lang. 


Now when Jeanne had managed to 
persuade Baudricourt and thus suc- 
ceeded in reaching the king, she had to 
gain that personage’s confidence. How 
did she do it? In the literature on Jeanne 
dArc this has become known as the 
famous sign given to the king. 

Let us consider this sign given to 
the king, as a result of which Jeanne 
is given her chance (though she has still 
to satisfy an ecclesiastical tribunal). I 
shall here quote practically all the evi- 
dence on the subject. The reader may 
then judge for himself if my conclusions 
be sane or insane. 

But the reader must keep a parallel in 
mind. Let us imagine that he or I, poor 
and unknown, have decided to associate 
ourselves with Pershing in the conduct 
of the war in France. We must con- 
vince various people of the necessity of 
our being put in charge of operations, 
or at least associated with the high com- 
mand, and finally having reached Persh- 
ing himself, we must convince him. We 
must then pass a lengthy examination 
and finally show our worth in action. 
And that is only half the job if we are 
male. I should say one hundredth of 
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the job; has there been even one female 
general to every hundred male generals? 
The desperate state of affairs in France 
in Jeanne’s time is generally considered 
to have aided Jeanne in convincing peo- 
ple. The opposite could easily be argued: 
“in this extreme state we can’t be both- 
ered with cranks.” 


Jeanne has difficulty in leaving her 
parents, she has difficulty in convincing 
her uncle, difficulty in convincing Baud- 
ricourt. Finally she. reaches Charles. If 
he says “No! Nonsense! Box her ears and 
send her home!”, even as Baudricourt 
said, the likelihood of another opportun- 
ity is practically excluded. Charles is 
not so easily reached as Baudricourt. 
Jeanne convinces Charles at the first 
meeting. How? Here are the passages 
referring to the first interview with the 
king. 

1. The Lord of Rosethlaer, chargé 
d'affaires of the Duke of Brabant, as 
early as April 22, 1429, that is scarcely 
more than six weeks after the event, 
says, in the letter which was already 
quoted in the text: “that she said she 
would deliver Orleans, put the besieging 
English to flight; that she herself would 
be wounded by a bolt before Orleans 
but would not die thereof; and that this 
summer the king would be crowned at 
Rheims; she told him several other things 
things which the king is keeping secret.” 
That is the earliest written mention of 
the secret. 

2. Alain Chartier, famous poet of his 
day and secretary to both Charles VI 
and Charles VII, wrote as early as July, 
1429, shortly after the coronation, a let- 


ter from which I shall quote, first re- 


marking that Chartier erroneously places 
the examination before the interview: 
“The king, informed of the wisdom of 
her replies (to the examiners), and of her 
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firmness, causes her to be brought into 
his presence and lends an attentive ear to 
her. What did she say to him? No one 
knows; but what was plain as day to all 
was that, as he listened to her, the 
prince was as if divinely inundated with 
a great joy.” That is the earliest descrip- 
tion of the scene itself. 


3. The Chronicle of the Maid (Coust- 
not’s). According to this writer there 
were present four men, Alengon, the 
lord of Tréves, de Harcourt and the 
king’s confessor, Gerard Machet. “At 
the request of Jeanne they swore never 
to reveal or say anything thereof [that 
is to say, they would neither reveal the 
secret nor tell of their presence there, 
nevertheless something of the affair did 
leak out since Cousinot knows of it] 
whereupon she told the king a matter 
of great importance which he had done 
in great secrecy. He was greatly sur- 
prised thereat for there was no one 
could have known of it except it be 
God and himself. And from then on 
it was concluded that the king would 
use her.” 


4. The Notary of La Rochelle: “And 
it is said that in secret she told the king 
certain things of which he was greatly 
startled.” 

5. The Journal of the Siege: ‘Because 
of the manner in which she had foretold 
the battle of Herrings to Baudricourt,” 
etc.: “and also because she had since 
told the king in the presence of his con- 
fessors and a small number of his in- 
timate counselors, a good deed that he 
had done, of which he was greatly sur- 
prised, for no one but God and he could 
have known it; for these and other rea- 
sons it was decided to lead her to 
Poitiers ” 

6. Thomas Basin, in his “History of 
Charles VII’: “Jeanne brought into the 


presence of the king, caused all wir- 
nesses to leave and for over two hours 
held a conversation with the prince. 
The king listened to what she had to say 
and questioned her on the matter which 
she revealed to him. Her words, her 
answers, the signs and convincing mani- 
festations of very profound secrets given 
in proof of her mission and of the com- 
mand from heaven, caused him to begin 
to believe somewhat in what she had 
told him. It is related, and I have this 
from Dunois (the Bastard of Orleans) 
who was most intimate with the king— 
it is related that the king said, that in 
proof of the truth of her words, the 
Maid revealed things so hidden, so 
secret, that no mortal except himself 
could have known it without divine re- 
velation.” Basin writes fifty years after 
the events, Alain Chartier writes a few 
months thereafter, the others between, 


_but the story is still the same. Is this 


the growth of a legend? 

7. The Morosini Chronicle: But we have 
a contemporary news record that must 
not be forgotten. Among the most 
recently discovered documents on Jeanne 
d’Arc is the Morosini chronicle wherein 
Morosini intercalated news-letters from 
many correspondents. This is taken from 
a letter written by Pancrace Justiniani to 
his father, from Bruges, dated July 9, 
1429, received August 2, 1429, twenty 
days in transit if we assume that it left 
on the day it was written. Pancrace ab- 
stracts his information from “many let- 
ters from Brittany, dated June 4, 1429, 
and other letters from elsewhere, from 
people, worthy of faith, whom we have 
seen and spoken to, some of whom have 
seen the Maid. In substance they all af- 
firm that, due to her, very miraculous 
things are taking place, which are never- 
theless real.’ Justiniani then relates a 
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number of things regarding Jeanne’s 
youth and comes to the interview with 
the king wherein Jeanne explains what 
she will do to the English, etc. “The 
dauphin, hearing such things from the 
mouth of a girl, laughed at her. He 
thought her crazy, possessed by the devil, 
and her speech nothing but effrontery. 
She, seeing that her words were not be- 
lieved, revealed to him things which, so 
it is said, only God and the dauphin 
could have known.” 


This we see is even earlier than Char- 


tier’s but by a man far from the scene. 
8. Here is one far removed in both 


time and space. It comes from the pen 


of Giovanni Sabadino of Bologna, and 
was written in 1483, and first printed in 
1888. Jeanne comes before the king and 
speaks to him of her plans. The king 
hesitates. Jeanne asks for a secret hear- 
ing. “The king then took her by the 
hand and led her to a private room. 
What she said, no one knew. The king 
having heard her, and perhaps made 
some objections, remained thoughtful 
and surprised at the will of heaven, and 
at once made her general of his army, 
without the opposition of his barons.” 
In Sabadino we find truth and romantic 
decoration beautifully mingled. This tale 
concords in time with Basin’s given 
above. We see the manner in which this 
story (or two stories: in the one the 
king is alone, in the other he has with 
him a small group of counselors) spread 
from the king or from one of the coun- 
selors who did not keep the secret. 


9. That enormous play, The Mystery 
of the Siege of Orleans, which was 
played partly at Gilles de Rais’ expense 
(he spent the equivalent of several mil- 
lion dollars on it) either in 1435 or 
in 1439 or perhaps at both times, which 
took days to play and was most superbly 


produced with real cannons, etc., con- 
tains a verse which already hints at the 
further unfolding of the secret of the 
king. The full revelation not having oc- 
curred until much later, one is surprised 
to find the hint of it here. To unravel 
this question one would have to know 
who wrote the play, which is in many 
respects historically superior to some of 
the chronicles. The Maid on her knees 
before the king says: 


Dieu vous a eu en souvenance 

D’une priére d’un tel jour 

Que lui fistes.en reverence 

Dont il vous a pris en amour. 

(God remembered you by a prayer, 
which one day you reverently [kneeling] 
made to Him for which He took you 
into His love.) 


The secret that Jeanne reveals is thus 
a prayer. Nowhere else is that men- 
tioned until over sixty years later. But 
it is possible that some of this poem 
was added a number of years after the 
rest, but surely not as much as sixty 
years later. The probable date of. the 
play is generally held to be 1439. Was 
it then written by one of the counselors 
or by someone who knew one of the 
counselors intimately ? 

10. In 1456, among the witnesses 
called at the revision of the trial, was 
Simon Charles, who in the course of his 
life occupied many high diplomatic posts: 
He deposed that in the year when the 
Maid came to the king he was off. to 
Venice as Ambassador. Upon his return 
in March, he heard from Jean de Metz 
that she was with the king. He goes on 
to state that he knows “for certain,” 
whether he was present or not he does 
not say, that “when the king knew she 
was coming, he went aside, away from 
the others; Jeanne nevertheless recognized 
him and conversed long with him. It 
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was noticed that the conversation had 
made the king happy.” 


11. Simon deposed in Paris, May 7, 
d’Aulon deposed in Lyons, May 28. He 
says ‘that after her presentation, the 
aforesaid Maid spoke secretly to our 
lord the king and told him secret things, 
which he, d’Aulon, does not know; but 
that what he does know well is that 
shortly thereafter, the king sent for 
several of his counselors among whom 
he, d’Aulon, was, and the king told 
them that his Maid had told him she 
was sent by God to help him in recover- 
ing his kingdom, which at that time was 
for the larger part occupied by the 
English, his ancient enemies.” 

12. We next bring forward Paquerel, 
Jeanne’s confessor, deposing at Paris, 
three days before Simon Charles—May 
4, 1456. Paquerel himself was not with 
Jeanne until before leaving for Orleans. 
He reports these matters as things he 
had heard from Jeanne herself: “The 
king put many questions to her and 
Jeanne said again: ‘I tell you upon the 
order of Our Lord, that you are the 
true heir to France and son of the king; 
He sends me to lead you to Rheims in 
order that, if you so desire, you may 
receive your crown and your sacring 
there.’ These words were heard by all 
present, and to them the king said that 
Jeanne had revealed to him secrets that 
could not be known to anyone but God; 
which fact gave him great confidence in 
her.—All this which he, Paquerel, has 
just said, he holds from Jeanne herself, 
for he was not present when this hap- 
pened.” 

We have heard three witnesses: Simon 
Charles who was either present or near- 
by; d’Aulon who was present; and 
Paquerel, who was not present but had 
Jeanne’s own word for it. We have 


seen what the chroniclers, the letter 
writers and even a poet have said. Some 
of it is almost contemporary, some of it 
is early, some of it is late, some hearsay, 
some actual experience. There are dif- 
ferences, errors, slight contradictions, but 
in general lines we have a clear story, or 
rather, two stories: but these are much 
the same. 


13. Now we come to the trial, where 
Jeanne herself was at length questioned 
on the sign of the king. It will not be 
necessary to reproduce all the extensive 
material. We shall simply sum it up here. 


Jeanne had frequently told her judges 
that she could not tell them everything. 
She had frequently said that God had 
revealed to her things that she had told 
her king in secret and which she would 
not reveal should it cost her her head. 
At the very second examination the sign 
given to the king came up, and Jeanne 
replied evasively that the king had had 
many visions and glorious revelations be- 
fore he confided her with the task of 
saving France. Again and again in the 
three following sessions the judges came 
back to the question and she replied 
evasively as above, and finally declared 
that she herself, of her own accord gave 
her word to her saints not to betray the 
secret. 


Still the judges persisted, so that final- 
ly Jeanne, at the seventh meeting, began 
her allegory regarding the sign. She 
developed this during several examina- 
tions and often made plain what she was 
doing. Her allegory is in résumé as fol- 
lows: 


Archangel Michael and a host of an- 
gels along with the two saints come to 
the inn where Jeanne dwells in Chinon 
and take her to the king’s palace. 
Michael enters, Jeanne follows. “Here, 
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lord,” says Jeanne to the king, “is your 
sign, take it.” Thereupon Michael salutes 
the king and gives the Archbishop of 
Rheims a crown of rich gold. The arch- 
bishop gives it to the king. Its value is 
beyond calculation, it comes from God 
Himself. It smells sweetly and will 
continue to do so as long as it is main- 
tained as it should. It will last a thou- 
sand years or more. It is kept in. the 
king’s treasury. 

The allegory is transparent enough. 
On the day of her death, according to 
the unsigned portion of the trial, she 
revealed that the angel sent by God was 
herself, and the crown was the news she 
brought the king that he should regain 
his kingdom. 


In short, Jeanne did not reveal her sec- 
ret. but she implied its nature: it was a 
revelation to the king, it assured him 
that God would help him regain his 
throne. 

14. How did the secret come out?— 
About 1500 the unknown abbreviator of 
the trial, working upon documents by 
order of Louis XII, gives the secret as 
something which he could find in no 
chronicle, but which he heard from 
many high personages of. France, who 
themselves had seen it in chronicle. 

15. Alain Bouchard in his Annals of 
Brittany (1514) reveals it again but in 
a different version. ; 

16. The Mirror of Virtuous Women, 
about 1520, takes Bouchard’s story al- 
most word for word. 

17. Bouchet in his Annals of Aquitania, 
apparently draws from the above sources. 

18. It is Pierre Sala, who is generally 
cited as the first to reveal the secret, in 
his book, Hardiesses des grands rois et 
empereurs, which was dedicated to 
Francis I and is dated 1516, but which 
seems never to have been printed. Several 


manuscript copies are preserved. Sala is 
very explicit in the manner in which he 
heard of the secret. I here translate his 
pages on Jeanne in full, because it is in 
full that their degree of truthfulness can 
be best appreciated. 


“It is a notorious fact that in all ages 
Our Lord never abandoned good kings, 
when their need was great. Have you 
not heard, above, the beautiful miracles 
that He wrought for King Clovis, who 
was the first Christian king, and later 
for King Dagobert and Charlemagne, 
and several other kings, and within the 
memory of man for that gentle King 
Charles VII, of whom we are now 
speaking. 

“When he had been brought so low 
that he had nothing left but to retire into 
seclusion at Bourges or some other castle 
of the neighborhood, Our Lord sent him 
a simple virgin, by whose counsel he 
came back into his complete inheritance 
and enjoyed his throne in peace. 

“And since it may, perhaps, be difficult 
to make some people understand that 
the king should have been willing to be- 
lieve her words, know that she brought 
him a message from God, wherein was 
revealed a secret so carefully enclosed in 
his heart that in all his life he had re- 
vealed it to no one in Creation, except 
in his prayers to God. And for that 
reason, when the king heard this Maid 
tell him privily what she could not 
have known except by divine inspiration, 
he, from then on, put all his hopes and 
guidance in her hands. And though the 
king even then had good and sufficient 
captains for the purpose of his war, 
nevertheless he ordered that nothing be 
done without the Maid. 

“It happened now and then that her 
opinion was just the opposite of that of 
the captains; but on whatever it be, if 
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they believed it, the result was always 
to their advantage; on the contrary, 
when they persisted in following their 
own opinion despite her, evil resulted. 
But you may ask me how I came to 
know that which I now tell you, and 
this I shall relate to you at once. 


“It is a fact that in the year 1480, I 
was one of the council for the noble 
king Charles VIII, who might well be 
called the Bold, for he showed it well 
at Fornovo, when he was returning from 
the conquest of his kingdom of Naples, 
and there, accomanied by but 7,000 
Frenchmen or thereabouts, defeated sixty 
thousand Lombards, some being killed 
and the rest put to flight. 


“This noble king espoused Madame 
Anna, Duchess of Brittany, and had from 
her a beautiful son, called Charles Rol- 
land, born at Plessis-lez-tours; and there 
he was brought up by order of the king, 
under the guidance of a very noble knight 
of ancient lineage, his chamberlain, Sir 
Guillaume Gouffer, Lord of Boisy, 
chosen among all the knights of the king- 
dom for his loyalty, his honesty and 
goodness. The king, therefore, wished 
him to have charge of his son, as one in 
whom he had entire confidence... With 
this noble knight were associated the 
Lord of Selle-Guénault, two major-domos, 
a physician and I who was appointed his 
pantler; in the beginning, this was all 
the pfince’s state, no more, except the 
ladies and twenty-four archers for his 
guard. 


“As a result, I followed this good 
knight, My lord de Boisy, whenever he 
took his recreation in the park; and I 
loved him so for his great virtues, that 
I could not bear to be away from him, 
for his mouth gave uttétatice to nothing 
but beautiful instances, from which I 
learned much that was good. He had 
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been to Jerusalem and to Sainte-Catherine 
of Mount-Sinai, and would recount to 
me many marvels thereof, and I too used 
to tell him the events of a voyage I made 
into Barbary, and where, likewise, I had 
seen strange things. And it seems to me 
that if I know aught of value, it is 
from him that I hold it. 

“He told me among other matters the 
secret that existed between the Maid 
and the king; and well he might know 
it, for in his youth he had been well 
liked by this king, indeed to such a 
point that he would suffer no other no- 
bleman to sleep in his bed, except de 
Boisy. And in this privacy the king 
recounted to him the words that the 
Maid had told him, and even as you 
shall find them below. 

“It is true that in the period of his 
great adversity, this King Charles VII 
found himself in so dire straits that he 
no longer knew what to do, and thought 
of nothing but how to remedy his con- 
dition, for as I have said he was sur- 
rounded on all sides by his enemies. In 
this mental extremity, the king, one 
morning, entered his oratory, all alone, 
and there he uttered in his heart, with- 
out pronouncing a word, a humble tre- 
quest and prayer, to Our Lord, that if 
he be the true son and descendant of 
the noble house of France, and that the 
kingdom ought rightfully to belong to 
him, then might it please the Lord to 
guard and defend him, or at the worst 
give him the grace of escaping without 
death or prison, to Spain or Scotland, 
whose kings were from ancient times 
brothers-in-arms and allies of the king 
of France, wherefore he had chosen these 
lands as his last place of refuge. 

“Shortly thereafter, the king being 
still in the mood as I have described, 
the Maid was brought before him. While 
guarding the herds in the fields, she re- 
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ceived divine inspiration to go comfort 
the good king. She did not shirk the 
task. She had herself brought to the 
king by her own parents and there gave 
her message with the signs given above 
and which the king knew to be true. 
From then on he employed her counsel; 
and good came to him thereof; for she 
led him to Rheims where, despite all his 
enemies, she caused him to be crowned 
King of France and reinstated him in the 
peaceful possession of his realm. Then- 
after, even as it please God to order 
these events, this saintly Maid was cap- 
tured and martyred by the English; 
whereof the king was much grieved, 
but he was unable to offer any help. 


“The aforesaid lord also related to 
me that ten years later another self- 
styled virgin was brought before the 
king. She resembled the first very much, 
and by the stories that were circulated 
everywhere it was supposed to be really 
the first come back to life. The king 
hearing this news commanded that she 
be brought before him. 


“Now at this time the king had a 
wounded foot and wore a faulve (tawny- 
ted?) shoe; a sign of which the leaders 
of this treachery had instructed the false 
Maid in order that she might not fail 
to recognize him among his gentlemen. 
Now it happened that at the time when 
the king ordered her brought in he was 
in a garden beneath a great trellis. The 
king commanded one of his gentlemen 
to go forward and greet her as if he 
were the king as soon as he should see 
her enter, which was done. But she, 
knowing by the aforesaid sign that he 
was not the king, snubbed him and came 
straight to the king, whereat he was 
greatly surprised and did not know what 
to say except to greet her very gently: 
“Maid, my dear, welcome, welcome, in 


the name of God who knows the secret 
that exists between you and me.” Then 
miraculously, after having heard but 
this single word, the false Maid threw 
herself on her knees before the king, 
crying for mercy; and she confessed at 
once the whole treachery; as a result of 
which ‘several were severely punished as 
was but rightful in such a case.” 
* kk 


This concludes the documents on the 
secret, as far as I think it necessary to 
quote in order to give the reader the 
complete information without duplica- 
tion, for Alain Bouchard, mentioned 
under 15, gives a story that combines 
the tale of Sala concerning the king re- 
vealing the secret when old, and the 
prayer much as in the abbreviator, ex- 
cept that the prayer has only two parts: 
a) If he be the true heir to his king- 
dom may God grant him strength to ex- 
pel the enemy. b) If he be not the true 
heir, may he be given a humbler lot and 
allowed to live in peace. Bouchet, men- 
tioned as 17, is curt, the secret is re- 
vealed by the king after the death of the 
Maid, and the prayer consists of a sim- 
ple appeal to God for help. 

If the reader has had the patience to 
follow me this far I think he will agree 
with me that the earliest documents de- 
scribe the affair, whatever it was, from 
the exterior only! They have witnessed 
something, they do not know exactly 


what and they can only describe the visi- 
ble effects. 


The importance of the secret is ack- 
nowledged by all, and at the trial the 
judges make a special effort to extract 
it from Jeanne. We may presume that 
since this secret concerns the king’s 
legitimacy, Jeanne was determined not 
to reveal it, not only because of her 
loyalty to the king, but also-on account 
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of her general principle of avoiding the 
incrimination of anyone. Jeanne refused 
to reveal che secret and makes up an al- 
legory to slip out of the questions. 


That the secret concerns a prayer is 
revealed first in the mystery play on the 
siege of Orleans, perhaps as early as 
1439, but there is not a further hint of 
it, except in so far as “something known 
only to God and the king,” may imply 
a prayer, until 1500. 

The full secret, that is, the inside of 
the affair, now comes out, legitimately 
enough, from old men’s talk, and ap- 
pears in several versions which would 
seem to emanate from at least two dis- 
tinct sources. All versions agree and 
satisfy the demand of the occasion, that 
an unknown girl convinced a king that 
he should make her a general! 

Quicherat, deservedly given first rank 
for his monumental collection of the 
Jeanne d’Arc documents, says: “So many 
versions drawn from sources so pure, 
completing each other with such perfect 
harmony in their common circumstances, 
and with that gradation so characteristic 
of a secret divulged little by little, seem 
to me to set the authenticity of the re- 
velation beyond all doubts.” 

Now only does Jeanne reach an ec- 
clesiastical tribunal, which, having at last 
passed her, allows her to go on to her 
real work, that of relieving Orleans and 
crowning the king. 

In this connection allow me to repeat 
the letter from Lord Rosethlaer, chargé 
d'affaires of the Duke of Brabant. This 
letter was written at least two weeks be- 
fore the fulfillment of the first of these 
prophecies namely the wounding. The 
letter sent off to the Duke of Brabant 
was received by the recorder of the 
court of accounts of Brabant and duti- 
fully inscribed, under its proper date, 
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in the so-called Black records of Brabant. 
And there, preserved in the Royal 
Library of Brussels, it may be seen to 
this day: dixit guod Aurelianensis salva- 
bit, etc., . . . “She has said that she 
will save Orleans, drive away the be- 
sieging English, herself be wounded in 
an engagement before Orleans by a shaft 
but not die thereof, and before the end 
of the summer have the king crowned at 
Rheims; and several other things. . 
The authenticity of the record is unim- 
peachable. These four prophecies were 
all realized to the last letter. Nothing 
can be said against it except that after 
so prophecying, she did her best to see 
that the prophecies were fulfilled and 
that by exposing herself in battle she 
was very likely to be wounded. 

A number of other prophecies are 
credited to Jeanne. Some, such as that 
of the fortunate change in the wind, 
when the ships could not proceed to 
Orleans and that of her approaching 
capture have less documentation to up- 
hold them so that I omit more than men- 
tion of them here. 


Interesting is the story of the resurrec- 
tion of an unbaptized baby at Lagny. 
Much more has been made of this than 
the story will bear. The child, black 
and to all intents dead, was brought to 
church and virgins, according to an old 
custom, came to pray for its unbaptized 
soul now condemned to _ purgatory. 
Jeanne was begged to add her prayers. 
The child yawned, changed color, was 
hurriedly baptized and died. It could be 
buried in consecrated ground now. 
Jeanne disclaimed any merit for this 
miracle. 

Similarly she disclaimed the power to 
cure people or bless objects. ‘Touch 
them yourselves’, she said to the people 
who crowded around her. She had no 
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prophecies to make of matters that did 
not concern her mission. She was mod- 
est, humble, discreet. In only one direc- 
tion was she firm, arrogant, intractable. 
That was on whatever concerned her 
mission. 


It will be wondered how some histor- 
ians have been able to write a life of 
Jeanne and credit her with no prophetic 
power whatsoever, when the documents 
are sO numerous and so definite. The 
documents are of course not all of equal 
value. The most important is the trial 
which resulted in her conviction, that 
is to say the court records taken down 
by her enemies. The next is the re- 
habilitation trial which took place some 
25 years later and which overthrew the 
first trial. Over 100 eye-witnesses. were 
called to depose concerning their knowl- 
edge of the events. The third docu- 
ments or rather group of documents in- 
cludes letters, financial records, written 
orders and reports, entries in diaries, etc. 
The final group of documents is the 
chronicles and histories, some written 
during her life, some compiled subse- 
quently. 

Now it is a fact that each group of 
documents, independently considered pre- 
sents the same picture of Jeanne, a 
woman who proclaims her divine gui- 
dance, whose course is plain. She treads 
her appointed way unafraid, and sets 
her will against all others. She is ex- 
tremely pious, absolutely chaste, unusual- 
ly intelligent. She is attractive, astonish- 
ing, inspiring. She is gifted with re- 
markable powers. She prophesies and 
performs other miracles. 

Those who speak of a growth of the 
Jeanne d’Arc legend, seem to be un- 
aware of the actual situation. If legend 
there is, it sprang full-armed into ex- 
istence, like Minerva from the brain of 


Jove. 

These documents cannot be set aside, 
they are the documents. There are no 
other documents on the life of Jeanne. 
In order to write of a Jeanne who had 
no gifts, who was just a simpleton who 
only imagined she had gifts, historians 
have not used other documents, but just 
there very same documents, only instead 
of condensing and extracting with fair- 
ness, they have carefully skirted such 
matters as for example the sign given to 
the king and omitted other important 
material, giving undue prominence to 
whatever is in opposition to the reports 
of her supernormal powers. 

Anatole France, for example, in order 
to prove that Jeanne had no prophetic 
ability, quotes an unfulfilled prophecy 
from the Morosini chronicle which in his 
preface he described as “all imaginary 
and fabulous,” while he says nothing of 
prophecies supported by almost every 
document on Jeanne, and these docu- 
ments of the highest credibility, such for 
example as the trial, which as I have 
said, was taken down by her enemies, 
by men who were only too anxious to 
prove that she was a false prophet. 

Now in this trial Jeanne prophecied: 

“Before seven years have passed the 
English will lose a greater stake than 
the one they lost at Orleans. They will 
lose all in France. They will have a 
sorer loss than ever before in France, 
and that will be by a great victory which 
God will send to the French——This I 
know: my king will recover the kingdom 
of France. I know that as surely as I 
now that you are before me in this 
room.” 


Here were four prophecies, all to be 
realized: Paris, a greater stake than Or- 
leans, was lost to the English within 
seven years. Of great victories over the 
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English there were several. They did 
indeed lose all in France, and it was 
during the lifetime of Jeanne’s King 
Charles VII. 


Consider too the following sentences 
spoken by Jeanne and which it seems 
to me point to a foreknowledge of her 
own matyrdom. 

“Did your voices promise you anything 
else,” the examiners asked. 

“They did give me another promise, 
but I shan’t tell it to you for it does 
not concern the trial. In less than three 
months I shall tell you of another pro- 
mise.’ 

“Did your voices say that you would 
be delivered before three months have 
passed ?”” 

‘That does not concern the trial;” 
Jeanne answered, ‘nevertheless I may 
say that I do not know when I shall be 
delivered, but it may well be that those 
who wish to put me out of the world 
may leave it before me.” 

“Did your council say that you would 
be delivered from the prison where 
now you are held?” 

“Speak to me of that in three months 
and I shall tell you. I must very well 
be released some day. But I need per- 
mission to tell you. Meanwhile grant 
me delay.” 

Later she added: 

“Saint Catherine promised me that I 
would be delivered. What my voices 
have said mostly is that I shall be de- 
livered by a great victory. They then 
add usually: “Take everything easily: 
do not worry about your martyrdom, you 
will finally come into the kingdom of 
Paradise’.”” 

“What do you mean by martyrdom?” 

“T understand it to mean the pain and 
suffering of my imprisonment. I do not 
know whether I shall have to suffer 


more; for that I put my trust in Our 
Lord.” 

I think that from the above we can 
gather that Jeanne saw through a glass 
darkly what the future had in store for 
her. Martyrdom in less than three 
months. Delivery from prison by the 
great victory of death! 


I think Francis C. Lowell’s conclusion 
admirably expresses the best opinion re- 
garding Jeanne d’Arc’s prophetic powers. 

“What I have called modern philoso- 
phy,” he says in an appendix to his book, 
“may admit the authenticity and fulfill- 
ment of all Joan’s predictions, as it must 
admit the authenticity and fulfillment of 
some of them, without admitting her 
divine inspiration or that there is such a 
thing as divinity or inspiration in the 
universe. Those, on the other hand, who 
believe that Divine Providence exists will 
probably be inclined, though they may 
not be compelled, to find its workings in 
the life of Joan of Arc. Doubtless their 
theory of her inspiration will differ more 
or less from that in vogue in the fifteenth 
century, but this difference will be the 
result of a different theory of inspira- 
tion in general, rather than of a dif- 
ferent theory of Joan’s particular case. 

“It seems to follow, then, that our 
Opinion concerning Joan’s insanity or in- 
spiration is likely to depend not so much 
upon our beliefs concerning Joan, but 
principally upon our beliefs concerning 
insanity and inspiration in general.” 

Elsewhere Lowell observes that even 
if we could medically show beyond doubt 
that Jeanne was diseased and _ insane, 
we would still have to show that God 
did not thus prepare her for her mission. 
In short, our own private religious be- 
liefs come first and everything is te- 
garded accordingly. 

But the nearer we cling to the docu- 
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ments the more historical and logical we 
shall be, and the nearer, in my opinion 
to the truth, at any rate the truth as 
far as we can know it. For the past is a 
sealed book to our senses. 


Anatole France (I quote him again 
and again, because it is in his work that 
the rationalists have achieved their best), 
Anatole France says: ‘Shall we ever dis- 
cern the true features of Jeanne’s coun- 
tenance? Behold her, from the first and 
perhaps forever enclosed in a flowering 
thicket of legends!” 


To which Marius Sepet answers (Or7- 
ginal documents, 1907): “The word 
legend, too often pronounced in the case 
of Jeanne with incredulous obstinacy or 
banale étourderie, is the falsest of notes 
when it concerns her. Jeanne lived and 
died in the full light of history, gathered 
and preserved for us in the most authen- 
tic documents.” 

And that is my own conclusion. 

I think it a mistake for anyone to en- 
ter the controversy on the subject of 
Jeanne d’Arc without an excellent knowl- 
edge of the documents. It is to that 
lack of knowledge that must be attri- 
buted the failure of the spiritualists to 
make much from the history of Jeanne. 
Mere enthusiasm, mere personal convic- 
tion will not do. Again, the documents, 
as I have said, were written by Catholics, 
Jeanne was a Catholic, the period was 
Catholic, and the greatest students of 
Jeanne have been Catholic. To enter 
this field without adequate study is a mis- 
take. In my researches I came across 
many articles and books by Spiritualists 
claiming Jeanne as one of their main his- 
torical figures. I have found her treated 
as such in a number of American, 
French and English magazines. Captain 
Marin was perhaps the first to do so, ar- 
guing from the spiritualistic researches 


of Sir William Crookes. Denis (1910?) 
wrote a book on Jeanne d’Arc as viewed 
by the Spiritualists, and included a 
number of mediumistic communications 
received from Jeanne. (Conan Doyle 
translated parts of it in a book published 
in 1924.) I found nothing to excite me 
therein. Denis in the historical part of 
his work is full of errors, but perhaps 
Jeanne does not know the documentary 
history of her life. Certainly Denis mis- 
quotes her as saying to the examiners at 
Poitiers: “Je lis dans un livre ot il y a 
plus de choses que dans les vétres!”” What 
she said was not that she read in a book, 
but that Our Lord reads in a book where- 
in there is more than in the book of the 
examiners. 


But there is no field of research with- 
Out its magic casement opening upon, etc. 
Picture to yourself my surprise upon 
opening the July, 1914, issue of La revue 
Spirite published in Paris on the fifteenth 
of every month, to find an article by 
Abbé J. A. Petit (unfrocked or retired 
Spiritualist Catholic) purporting to be a 
communication from Jeanne d’Arc on the 
terrible relaxation of morals, the con- 
fusion of economics, politics and the 
upsetting of society in general that would 
follow the war. What war? In July, 
1914, there was as yet no war! 


In a long footnote, Abbé Petit explains 
that last year (1913) in Vie Noxvelle 
he published a previous communication 
from Jeanne d’Arc. It had been received 
through an ignorant peasant girl. Abbé 
Petit gives a short résumé of his previous 
article, which was fortunate, for I was 
unable to secure a copy of Vie Nouvelle. 

In 1913, then, Jeanne d’Arc, through 


1 On the other hand, the life of Jeanne, by 
Dufaux, said to have been taken down by a four- 
teen-year-old girl, reveals a good knowledge of 
the documents. What shall we deduce here: (1) 
that the documents give a true picture, (2) that 
Jeanne knows her documents, or (3) that the 
author knows the documents? 
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the mediumship of an ignorant peasant 
girl, predicted that a great war would 
soon break out. This war she described 
in great detail, acording to Abbé Petit, 
and the main lines of which, he re- 
peats, would be as follows: The war 
would come soon and it would begin 
suddenly. There would be a mass in- 
vasion of France by the Germans. Several 
departments would be occupied, and the 
Germans would threaten Paris. They 
would be thrown back, however, and 
would retreat across the Vosges moun- 
tains and also into Belgium which they 
would occupy as a conquered province. 
The Belgian government would protest, 
other powers would thereupon inter- 
vene, the Germans would be crushed by 
united effort and the empire would col- 
lapse. During the war the spirit of 
Jeanne d’Arc would help the generals 
of her country’s armies. 

It strikes me that was a remarkably 
accurate prediction of the war. And her 
second communication beginning: “My 


friends, my brothers, these instructions 
are to inform you of the progress of 
events which will follow that terrible 
war. Frightful destruction of human 
flesh, cries of anguish, general desola- 
tion: great will be the pity thereof,” is 
not a bad guess either. And that is 
where I leave the reader and this strange 
matter, which he may look up and ex- 
amine in more detail if he pleases. 

Undoubtedly then, history does furnish 
us with at least one character of super- 
normal powers, with at least one interrup- 
tion by the supernatural, and no matter 
how Jeanne may have been disfigured 
by rationalists, by theorists of all kinds, 
and by college text-book historians, as 
long as the documents remain we shall 
be able to say that strange events took 
place five hundred years ago in France,— 
events of which we were not eye-wit- 
nesses, but which have left so bulky a 
record in history, that it will take much 
better explaining than has been done so 
far, to explain them away. 


** eK 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote of himself once, and maybe he was con- 
sidering his epitaph: “Only when you have worked alone can you gain the secret 
of isolated joy of the thinker who knows that 100 years after he is dead and for- 
gotten, men who have never heard of him will be moving to the measure of his 
thought.” 
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UNSOLVED PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE 

In the series of papers published under 
this heading last year by ‘John o° Lon- 
don’s weekly’ occurs a rather interesting 
one by Professor Sir J. Arthur Thomp- 
son, LL. D. (Jan. 10, 1931) on the sub- 
ject of Clairvoyance. His point of view 
as a physicist is that the facts of ele- 
mentary clairvoyance may be brought into 
line with those of hyperaesthesia: but it 
is a question whether the higher feats 
of clairvoyance, such as booktests, divina- 
tion from crystal-gazing, or psychometry 
of articles held can be reduced to the 
same category. As to these he remarks: 
“All that we can say about these higher 
feats of clairvoyance is that if they are 
absolutely reliable they put the hyper- 
aesthesia theory out of court and re- 
main an unsolved problem. 

eee eH 
EYELESS SIGHT 

As to hyperaesthesia, Prof. Thompson 
offers the instance of the Anommas or 
blind ants which, he says, ‘often march 
in broad daylight and behave as if they 
saw things; the blind troupe has been 
seen to react to a shadow of a cloud. 
“It has been shewn that they have very 
highly-developed senses of smell and 
touch, and there is evidence of a ‘photo- 
dermatic sense’—that is to say a sensitive- 
ness to light and shade through nerve- 
endings in the chitinous covering of the 
body. Of this skin-sense there is ample 
proof in a number of the lower animals, 
and its existence should give us pause in 
regard to the limits of our own suscepti- 
bilities.” 


“In this connection some reference 
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should be made to the strange conclusions 
(1920; trans. 1924) of Jules Romains, 
who found that some people, especially 
in a state of mild hypnosis, could see 
by means of their skin, utilizing minute 
integumentary structures which are sime- 
times called Ranvier’s menisci. Not only 
could the blind or blindfolded subjects 
distinguish light and shade, but they 
could read a page of a book! Personally 
we fancy that there was some snag in 
the experiments, but some of the con- 
clusions were vouched for by Anatole 
France, and Romains’ book excited some 
highly-coloured controversy. It seems to 
us to prove too much that a blindfolded 
man could read a column of JOHN O’ 
LONDON’s WEEKLY by holding it to his 
bared bosom, yet what are we to make 
of the photodermatic sense of some in- 
sects with their apparently callous cuticle? 
The moral is, not to be too sure that we 
have reached the limit of what our 
senses can do for us; and this expresses 
our attitude to the phenomena of clair- 
voyance.”” 
CLAIMS FOR CLAIRVOYANCE 

“Professor Hans Driesch, well known 
as an abstruse philosopher, and in other 
circles as a highly-skilled experimental 
embryologist, playing very illuminating 
tricks with sea-urchin eggs, has avowed 
his thorough belief in clairvoyance. In 
his “Crisis in Psychology” (1925) he 
says: “By clairvoyance we understand the 
abnormal acquisition of knowledge about 
facts other than another subject’s know- 
ledge, z.e., about material states or con- 
ditions. Clairvoyance may relate to the 
past, the present, and probably also the 
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future.” Later on in the book he tells 
us that, after long hesitation, he has be- 
come convinced of the possibility of 
clairvoyant prophecy. 

“Prophecy is obviously a far cry from 
the innocent little powers that we have 
spoken of in this article, and this leads 
us to emphasize our method of treat- 
ment, as previously suggested in the 
case of telepathy. The procedure that 
seems to us most in the line of science 
and good sense is to begin with the 
simpler phenomena, making surer of 
them before even discussing such high 
flights as prophecy. Let us begin with 
reading through an envelope or a door;. 
let us obtain data from open-eyed per- 
formances before blindfold ones; let us 
deal with wideawake clairvoyants before 
utilizing those in a trance; let us inquire 
how far the phenomena can be linked to 
hyperesthesia in man and to extreme sen- 
sitiveness in some animals. There is much 
to be said for keeping clairvoyance in 
the strict sense entirely apart from so- 
called “second sight,” crystal-gazing, 
divination, or seeing of visions—where 
we have in many cases to deal with the 
expressions of an exalted state of mind. 


Book TEsTs 
“An investigator in a house several 
doors away selects three English classics 
and opens them on the table at a well- 
known page, and no one but he knows 
either book or passage. Yet this is de- 
clared by the clairvoyant to his or her 
circle in the distant house, and the gist 
of the passage is given even when the 
passage, as such, is unknown. Then the 
clairvoyance is verified. If telepathy is 
possible, this might be telepathy.” 
* oe Oe 
In this connection there is no doubt 
that a great deal of evidence might be 
“adduced as to the development of a 
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quasi-visual sensibility among the blind. 
This seems often connected with the 
sence of touch and texture; and there 
are instances of a correct interpretation 
of colors by the blind, through the nerve- 
terminals of the fingers or otherwise. 
a 

In a case known to the writer of this 
note an elderly woman, Mrs. Croad, of 
Bristol, England had been totally blind 
for many years and had also become 
stone-deaf. As a further disability she 
was quite paralysed from the waist 
downwards. Yet she was undoubtedly 
able to detect quite clearly the forms and 
colors upon printed objects such as 
Christmas cards. Her case was the sub- 
ject of a special enquiry by local physi- 
cians and their Report in the form of a 
printed booklet was preserved on the 
shelves of the Bristol Medical Library 
not many years ago and should still be 
there. 

eo 

John Masefield, in a letter to the -Lon- 
don “Times’ last November on the sub- 
ject of a grand old seaman, John Bran- 
der, Captain of the ‘Wanderer’ who 
rounded Cape Horn twenty-seven times, 
relates the following: 


In the early morning of April 14, 
1907, Captain Brander roused his house- 
hold from sleep by crying out that the 
Wanderer was sunk, and that he had 
seen her lying on her side and her crew 
leaping into a boat. Later in the day 
he learned that at the moment of his 
vision the Wanderer had been run into 
at Altenbruch, while lying at anchor, 
and had become a total loss, the crew 
escaping as he had said. 


ANCESTRAL CONTROL IN FAMILY 
. AFFAIRS 


The following curious story. illustra- 
tive of the deep respect for family tradi- 
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tion among the French nobility of the 
ancien régime comes from Pontoise and 
is related in a London weekly, the ‘Peo- 
ple’, for Dec. 20, 1931. 


“Though titles are supposed to be non- 
existent in France, the representatives of 
the old nobility cling proudly to them, 
and whether they are rich or poor in the 
world’s goods, their titles ensure them 
an exalted position in the social world. 


‘Therefore, when it was announced that 
the heir to the historic Marquisate de 
Favras was about to marry Mlle. de 
Tergnier, representative of another fa- 
mous house, the wedding was looked 
forward to as one of the events of So- 
ciety, and all the noble families were lay- 
ing themselves out to celebrate it in a 
fashion recalling the past glories of the 
Courts of the Bourbons. Great was the 
dismay, therefore, when it was quietly 
announced that the wedding would not 
take place, and for the intimate friends 
of the young couple surprise was not 
lessened by the knowledge that they ap- 
peared deeply attached to each other. 


“The break was evidently a severe or- 
deal for both, because it is known now 
that the girl has a nervous breakdown 
and has retited to a convent, determined 
to renounce the world for ever. 


“The prospective bridegroom disap- 
peared entirely from the hunting-field 
and the gay places in Paris he was wont 
to frequent, all efforts of his former 
friends to get in touch with him failing. 

He has now left for a long stay abroad 
to hunt big game in the jungles of India 
and Africa, and with his departure the 
mystery of the broken romance has been 
solved, the present head of the family 
having consented to reveal the secret in 
order to prevent misundestandings. 


“At the bottom of the rupture is that 
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ancestor worship which is deeply in- 
grained in the French people, though we 
usually associate it with the Eastern races. 
“When the revolutionary storm clouds 
were gathering in France, the then Mar- 
quis de Favras was attached to the Court 
as man of affairs for the uncle of the ill- 
fated Louis XVI., who afterwards be- 
came Louis XVIII. at the restoration. 


PLoT DENOUNCED 
“The year after the fall of the Bastille, 


when fears were entertained for the safety 
of the Royal Family, the Marquis entered 
into negotiations for the escape of the 
King and Queen, but the plot was de- 
nounced through action taken by another 
nobleman named de Tergnier, and the 
Marquis was hanged in front of the 
Hotel de Ville, the guillotine not then 
having come into its own as the official 
method of execution. 


“The rival parts the two families had 
played in revolutionary times does not 
seem at first to have troubled the young 
couple, but when all the arrangements 
had been made for the marriage the 
bridgeroom declared that the spirit of his 
dead ancestor, garbed as though it had 
stepped from the famous painting of the 
execution scene, appeared to him three 
times running, looking at him with mute 
reproach. 

“And finally, one night, in a dream, the 
spirit came again and warned him 
solemnly that only misery and ruin could 
follow on the union of a Favras with a 
descendant of a de Tergnier. 

“There was a a family council at which 
the heir told the story of his visions, and 
it was decided that the apparition must 
be taken seriously. 

“When the family of the girl was told 
of the reason for breaking the engage- 
ment they raised no objection.” 
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REALITY OR HALLUCINATION ? 


One of the most vital questions in hu- 
man experience is raised in a recent cor- 
respondence which has appeared in the 
London ‘Spectator’ for December last. 
Mr. F. Yeats Brown related the case of 
an Indian friend of his who, by means 
of one of the Yoga methods of mental 
discipline, was enabled to recall his de- 
ceased wife’s image so perfectly that she 
appeared to him ‘real and living’. The 
differences in the terms use by Orientals 
and those of the Western world in de- 
scribing such experiences, make it dif- 
ficult, he admits, to discuss them. In his 
letter printed on the 12th Dec., he says: 


“I cannot say, therefore, whether this 
was ‘‘a hallucination of sense, or a strict- 
ly spiritual experience.” The senses are 
spiritual to the Yogi, and he claims that 
the universe in a sense 7s hallucination. 

“But I questioned my friend closely con- 
cerning his converse with his dead wife, 
and gathered that it did bring to him 
“conviction in regard to the present.” A 
point which I forgot to make in my 
article was that his desire to see her 
again was not only natural human affec- 
tion, but a feeling (I think) that he 
could not progress in his study of Yoga 
without her; that she must be with him 
at every stage until he joins her in the 
Universal Cosmic Consciousness at the 
death of his body. I imagine that her 
personality appears to him to be entirely 
distinct from his own; that it is the same 
personality that he knew when they mar- 
ried, but that it expands and develops as 
the Path they follow opens out to them. I 
doubt, however, whether he takes counsel 
with her in regard to the future. I do 
not think he talks to her during their 
meditations together: rather I suppose 
them as remaining silent, content by the 
mere presence of the beloved, as friends 
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so often are, and drawing from each 
other not words, but greater things un- 
spoken.” 57 Glebe Place, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


* * K K 


Perhaps the most difficult thing to 
realize is that the actual living personal- 
ity of a friend may become a permanent 
part of ourselves and that this spiritual 
association founded as it is in memory, 
may be capable, as Mr. Yeats Brown indi- 
cates, of expansion and development, 
growing towards a dimension beyond our 
experience of time, because it springs 
from every contact in the past. 

ees ee ~ 

But of course if we do realize this per- 
manence of mental or spiritual associa- 
tion (and apparently a growing number 
of individuals are becoming intuitively 
aware of it) then the vexed question of 
the ‘sub-conscious’ begins to find its solu- 
tion in a new and more inclusive concep- 
tion of Personality in the fundamental 
union of subject and object in the higher 
mental world. 

* ek 


Mrs. MEuRIG Morris AND HER CONTROL 


From among the large number of ap-: 


preciative reports and comments on this 
remarkable young medium and her plat- 
form addresses, we select the following 
extracts from the Cambridge Daily News 
for the 10th December, 1931. Mr. Law- 
rence Cowen, who is responsible for ar- 
rangements for her publicity, usually pre- 
faces the proceedings by a brief account 
of the genesis of Mrs. Morris’s medium- 
ship and indicates how it entirely trans- 
formed his own outlook two years ago. 


Her normal voice and personality are 
those of a gentle girl; and the contrast 
between these traits, as evidenced at the 
opening of the meeting, and the deep 
masculine utterance which supervenes 
apon the commencement of the address 
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is very vivid. We quote now from the 
press report: 
RARE USE OF GESTICULATION 
“As she progressed, so one could feel 
the concentration of the audience grow- 
ing, yet rarely did she make use of de- 


monstration, or gesticulation. For the 
most part her hands tightly grasped her 
collar, like some Parliamentary speaker; 
but on occasions she flung wide her arms 
as if in appeal to the people. 

“For over an hour her unceasing flow 
of eloquence continued, leaving the audi- 
ence hushed. ‘The benediction was the 
first indication that her address was com- 
ing to an end. Then she faltered slight- 
ly and paused for a second or two; her 
breath came in short, sharp gasps; and 
with a few bewildered shakes of the head 
she returned to her seat. 

THE SUBJECT OF DEATH 

“Discounting the belief that matter was 
an illusion, because of the fact that the 
physical body was made up of matter, 
she declared that there must be some 
means of bridging the gulf which would 
give them the pathway that humanity 
might treat. There was a _ pathway, 
and it was slowly but surely being trod 
by the scientist in his study of creation. 
“Let us,” she said, “when we speak of 
death, know what it means.” 
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“It meant that what was called life had 
departed from the human form of man 
and woman; yet although that something 
had gone from the physical body, to the 
observation of those around, the body 
had not changed at all. If they imagined 
their eyes had a clearer vision than was 
understood from the physical point of 
view they would see there was a body 
called the etheric body, made up of sub- 
stance and a replica of the physical body. 

PURPOSES OF THE ETHERIC Bopy 

“That etheric body had three purposes; 
firstly, to keep together the atomic struc- 
ture of the physical body; secondly, to 
act as the medium by which the rays of 
the sun could pass through the body and 
revitalize the physical body, and thirdly 
to be the means or the channel where the 
discarded entity might use the physical 
body of one of the dwellers upon the 
earth. 

“Elaborating the third use, she said that 
they used the etheric body to make them- 
selves heard, and the change in voice and 

rsonality was due to the fact that the 
soul body had for the time stepped aside, 
but was still linked with-the body by the 
silver cord that linked the soul body to 
the physical body. It was the severing of 
that silver cord which caused what was 
known as death.” 
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EXPERIMENTAL SPIRITUALISM 
Vols. I and I. Vol. I Primitive Man; Vol. II 

The Peoples of Antiquity. Laureated by the 
French Academy of Sciences. By César de 
Vesme. (Rider & Co. London). 

These two books, with the third which is 
shortly to appear, should be landmarks in the 
History of Spiritualism in its true and legiti- 
mate sense. It is ‘experimental’ as being the 
result of all human experience as well as the 
result of experiment properly so called. 

Spiritualism did not begin with Sweden- 
borg, nor in the Hydesville cottage nor with 
Sir Oliver Lodge, nor with Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, as some persons seem to believe. It 
is co-eval with the human race, and was the 
only means for the generation of the ‘religious 
idea’ in mankind. This is the theme of these 
two books, replete with learning, and with 
abundant references to every position advanced. 

It is generally admitted by men of science 
that Man has been on the earth for 100,000 
or even 150,000 years. This is based on very 
solid data connected with the Glacial Epoch. 
The first rude primitive flint weapons may be 
taken as dating from some 100,000 years ago. 
Unfortunately, arms, bones, and rude orna- 
ments give us but very vague ideas of primi- 
tive Man. Thanks to the genius of Herbert 
Spencer, it was then imagined that the difh- 
culty might be to some measure avoided by 
studying the men who are still in a primitive 
state, that is, the savages of the present day. 
This study has been widely pursued, and its 
results are interesting and instructive. There 
are over 200 works in English and as many 
more in French and German, dealing with 
the manners and customs of savages who have 
had little or no contact with Europeans or 
Asiatics. But the men who followed this line 
of research, have, with very rare exceptions, 
been ignorant of present-day studies of psy- 
chical phenomena. They sought for “natural” 
explanations of the obvious beliefs in survival, 
and found them in the difference between the 
living and the dead body, in dreams, reflection 
in water, shadows, and the echo. These gave 
birth to conclusions which M. de Vesme suc- 
cessfully combats. These are: 
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“Primitive man, struck by superstitious 
astonishment at these things, forthwith at- 
tributed them all to “spirits. Whence fol- 
lowed, that having come from a supernatural 
interpretation of natural facts, religions are 
the daughters of ignorance, error, and super- 
stition, and as such, are proper to the men- 
tality of a child, a savage, a troglodyte, a 
pithecantropus &c &c, and as such to be dis- 
carded by men of science.” 

This conclusion is entirely false. The truth 
is that the phenomena now called ‘supernor- 
mal’ are the only ones which could have en- 
gendered the first religious beliefs of man- 
kind. M. de Vesme begins with 

THE “MANA” 

Edward B. Taylor, though accepting Her- 
bert Spencer's primitive animism, remarked 
that a whole crowd of explorers and mission- 
aries had reported among peoples of low men- 
tality, not the belief in spirits, and still less 
in survival, but a belief in a mysterious power 
which of course had dfferent names according 
to the country where it was held. Over a large 
portion of Polynesia it was called ““Mana’”’. 

It is not abstract, for it really signifies no- 
thing precise, exactly like the word Cryptes- 
thesia which has replaced it among our civil- 
ized and learned professors. Animatism long 
preceded Animism; that is, it is anterior to the 
belief in the soul, its survival, and spirits. The 
Animatist who says, as many do nowadays, 
“All objects therefore are in some degree ani- 
mated” is making a “‘scientific’’ hypothesis. 
It is in fact the primitive concept of the origin 
of life. 

The book goes on to give instances of the 
‘larva’ or ‘shell’ as the first idea of a surviving 
entity; and thence to the belief in spirits, gods, 
and survival. 

This work is the first genuinely scientific 
synthesis of well-known facts. We must re- 
member that we are not dealing with a trans- 
itory and exceptional belief. We shall find 
this idea of the ‘shell’ still flourishing at epochs 
of relatively advanced civilization. It is com- 
mon today among those who wish to discredit 
a true spiritualism. 

Mr. Seabrook tells us in his Jungle Ways, 
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that Diisi, an African negro, used his grand- 
father’s arm dried hard and as black as ebony, 
suspended by a cord, as a means of divination. 
He never made any vital decision without con- 


sulting it. Many people who go to palmists 
and fortune-tellers to get forecasts of winners 
at the races, the affairs of their neighbours, 
advice on their marriage, or speculations, or 
the like, are no better than Diisi with his 
grandfather’s arm. They are practising fetish, 
often dishonest at that. They are responsible 
for the impression that this is spiritualism— 
a medley of superstitious practices. 

It is, in truth, far other than this; it is the 
analysis of phenomena which are the original 
foundation of the belief in the soul and its 


THE NATURAL YEAR 
By 
Frederick Edwards 


“Whereas the symphony as a musical form 
has four movements developing the concep- 
tion through various themes, here “The Na- 
tural Year’ may be said to have twelve move- 
ments, and each movement developed through 
a large number of themes which in them- 
selves deal with many moods and subjects. 
These twelve movements correspond with the 
twelve months of the years, and in that cycle 
gather not only the multifold and multiform 
procession of the earth’s fulness and transi- 
tion from season to season, but appropriate 
this processional to symbolize the birth, 
growth, experience and transition of Man 
against eternity’. 


This excerpt from the introduction by Wil- 
liam Stanley Braithwaite to the poems of 
Frederick Edwards is eloquently expressive of 
the scope of these poems.* 


These poems are not all perfect. There 
are instances of imperfect consance in the 
thyme sounds and ineptness in the meter. One 
encounters strained hyperboles and grotesque 
forms; but one ends by being grateful to the 
poet for abstaining from too much polishing. 
As a whole these six volumes contain the 
vibrant, rugged virility of a Beethoven sonata. 
There are beautiful lyrical passages in plenty, 





* The Natural Year, a series of six volumes, by 
Frederick Edwards, Schulte’s Book Store, Inc., 80 
Fourth Ave., New York City, $1.50 per volume. 
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survival of bodily death, which is the radical 
idea at the base of all religions, and of none 
more than of genuine Christianity. 

His enquiry into the motives which deter- 
mined the prohibition of necromancy under 
the Mosaic Law, leads to conclusions both 
novel and surprising. This is followed by a 
study of Jewish demonology, and of the pro- 
phets from the modern psychological stand- 
point. These are considered in the light of 
actual scientific knowledge, and open the way 
to unsuspected conclusions, rectifying the er- 
rors caused by the almost inextricable mixture 
of superstition with proofs gathered by em- 
pirical observation of actual facts. 

STANLEY DE BrRATH 


interspersed, it is true, with others which are 
merely pretty—but the whole collection sounds 
in one’s mind like the multi-stopped organ of 
life, itself: deep, compelling and harmonious. 


Frederick Edwards is a retired Dean of St. 
Pauls Cathedral, Detroit, and a past President 
of the American Society for Psychical Research. 
These poems form a sort of spiritual auto- 
biography, reflecting an evolution rich and 
many-facted in experience and illuminating as 
a synthesis. 


Undeniably close as he is, to nature, and 
sensitized to the flow of life, he is at his 
best, to our mind, in his exemplification of 
these things. “The Young Earth” is an ex- 
ample of this which is unmarred by any of 
the faults noted above. Its authentic, soil- 
warm beauty shines jewel-like from a few 
brief lines. Its theme is grand enough to 
furnish inspiration for a volume of verse. 
Although not truly representative of the en- 
tire work we quote it here because better than 
any of the many sonnets, odes, triolets, bal- 
lades and ballads and other forms which go 
to make up this collection, we feel that it is 
the best single testament to Frederick Ed- 
wards’s genius: 

The young earth, mother-proud, 
Lifts high 
A swelling breast of milky grain 
With a white vein 


To a young cloud 
And nourishes a growing sky. 


—HENRY TREAT SPERRY. 








THE CONTINENTAL JOURNALS 


By Dr. GERDA WALTHER 


The ‘Zeitschrift fir Parapsychologie’, Sep- 
tember 1931 contains the following principal 
articles: 

Dr. E. Mattiesen (author of the famous 
book ‘‘Des jenseitige Mensch”, (Man of be- 
yond) ‘““THE EXTERIORISATION OF THE EGO AS 
AN ARGUMENT FOR SPIRITUALISM”. The 
phenomenon of exteriorisation, bilocation, or 
appearance of the ‘double’-—implying a tem- 
porary functioning of the consciousness of a 
still living person at a distance from his body— 
suggests the possibility of the conscious individ- 
aul ego continuing to exist apart from the phy- 
sical body. This might be regarded as a proof 
for the spiritualist theory that the soul leaves 
its body after death retaining its full conscious- 
ness and the memory of its life on earth. The 
adherents of spiritualism have greatly neglected 
the proof afforded by this phenomenon of bi- 
location. * 

" * Another form of which is the one apparent to 


others (spoken of in older German works as the 
‘““Doppelganger.” Ed.) 


Not even Driesch or Bozzano seems to have 
grasped its importance, and Myers only men- 
tions it now and then. The essence of this 
experience consists of the ego seeing its body 
from outside, from the view-point of an 
outer observer; of its seeing this body and its 
surroundings as it would be seen from another 
person in the neighborhood, and not as it is 
always seen normally from the ‘‘center of con- 
sciousness” somewhere inside the head. It is 
hardly possible to explain this main point as 
a “hallucination” or “illusion”, especially if 
other persons see the “phantom” of the ex- 
teriorized ego, or if the latter observes the 
doings etc. of others at a distance from where 
its body is lying, and his observations are 
afterwards confirmed by these other persons. 
The author describes in detail some interest- 
ing cases of exteriorisation. (Quoted from the 
Proceedings S.P.R., the “Occult Review’, 
Crowe, Durville, Cahagnet, Charpignon, Wyld, 
Ludlow, Gibier, R. D. Owen, Mme. d’Es- 
pérance, the Revue spirite and the “Annales 
des sciences psychiques’”’.) To be concluded. 

Prof. C. Blacher: “ON SOME PRINCIPLES 
OF PsyCHICAL RESEARCH” (dealing with 
the same questions as part of Dr. Kindborg’s 
article in the April issue. Cf. ‘Psychic Re- 
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search”, October 1931, p.459) Though being 
an adherent of animism, not of spiritualism the 
author is against the extreme critical point of 
view (as represented especially by Mr. Bester- 
man). He thinks one should examine the 
phenomena with an open mind and without 
suspicion ; one would then be able to obtain the 
best results and to accustom the medium little 
by little to better conditions of control and es- 
pecially of light. 

Dr. O. Schmotzer: “‘THE ‘WHITE Lapby’ in 
UppPER AUSTRIA” narrates reports of the ap- 
parition of the phantom of the so-called 
“white lady” in haunted castles and other 
places in Upper Austria and the legends as 
to who the ‘white lady” is supposed to be in 
each of these cases. (The places concerned 
are: Aisterheim, Wartenfels, Kremsmiinster, 
Wolfsegg, Burgstein, Grobming, Tollet, Wal- 
chen.) 

W. Kihnhaupt: ‘““A STRANGE EXPERIENCE 
OF A HAUNTING”. Coming to his native town 
Ehringen (Hesse) last year the author heard 
the case there from an old man aged 78, who is 
well-known to him, and whom he thinks 
credible. This man, Mr. George Ritter, told him 
that one day he went out to work at 6 o'clock 
in the morning. It was summer; so it was quite 
light already. He went along the little river 
Erpe, with some low hills on the other side 
of the path. Suddenly near the rock -‘Schar- 
fenetsin’’, where a murder had occurred many 
years ago, a phantom clad all in green like a 
hunter floated past him, across the river, 
through the bushes on the other side towards 
an old ruin on the hills. Another workman 
and three of his apprentices coming along 
saw it also. Mr. Ritter was struck by the 
staring expressionless look the eyes of the 
phantom had. 

Kunibert Koralli Koralewski in the “small 
notes” reports “a poltergeist case in Corfu” 
which he himself experienced in his country 
house on this Greek island: steps were heard 
on the stairs, the doors opened by themselves 
etc. The author also speaks of an excellent 
physical medium in Attica known to him whom 
he hopes will be investigated scientifically by 
others as he himself has not the means to do 
it. 
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